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ACT  I. 

SCENE  I.— Ralph  Nickleby's  Office.  Old-Jashioned 
furniture.  Door,  L.  3  E.— RALPH  NICKLEBY 
"discovered  seated,  with  ledger  and  cash-book,  at 
B.  of  table,  R.,  NEWMAN  NOGGS  discovered 
seated,  with  his  back  to  the  audience,  at  centra  lack 
of  stage,  on  high  stool  at  desk. — Music  to  take  up 
curtain. 

Ralph.  (Closing  ledger.)  Ah!  money,  money! 
what  would  the  world  be  without  it  ?  or  what  are 
those  poor  wretches  in  this  world  who  have  it 
not?  but^  worse  still,  having  had  it,  to  lose  or 
squander  it  away  ?  When  my  father  died,  he  left 
my  brother  and  myself  equally  well  to  do.  My 
brother,  shortly  after,  married,  lived  extrava- 
gantly, and  spent ;  but  I,  deeply  rooted  to  the  one 
thought  of  money-making-,  lived  carefully,  kept 
close  to  work,  and  so  increased  my  gold.  It's 
years  since  I've  seen  my  brother  Nicholas,  my 
playfellow  of  my  early  days !  His  marriage  seemed 
to  sever  our  friendship  entirely.  Ah,  well !  per- 
haps, if  we  had  been  intimate,  he  would  have  tried 
to  borrow  money  of  me.  'Tis  better  as  it  is !  'tis 
better  as  it  is !  (Calls  to  Noggs.)  Noggs — Noggs — 
Noggs!  (The  third  time  very  loud  and  sharp. — 
Noggs,  at  the  third  call,  jumps  off  stool  and  comes 
down  to  table,  n.  c.)  Noggs,  was  that  half-past 
twelve  that  struck  ? 

Noggs.  (E.  c.)  Not  more  than  five-and-twenty 

minutes  by  the  public-ho the  regular  time,  I 

mean. 

Italph.  My  watch  has  stopped,  I  don't  know  from 
what  cause.  (Taking  watch  from  fob .) 

Noggs.  Not  wound  up,  eh? 

Ralph.  Yes— yes,  it  is. 


Noggs.  Overwound,  then  ? 
Ralph.  ~ 


Iph.  That  can't  very  w«ll  be. 
Noggs.  Must  be. 
Ralph.  Well,  perhaps  it  is. 
Noggs.  TJmph!     (Twisting  hands  and  pulling  his 
fingers.— Bell  rings.)  The  bell— at  home  ? 
Ralph.  Yes. 
Noggs.  To  anybody  ? 
Ralph.  Yes. 

Noggs.  To  the  tax-collector  ? 
.Ralph.  No  ;  let  him  call  again. 
Noggs.  Humph !  I  thought  so. 

[Exit,  D.  L.  3  E.—  Re-enter  at  once  with 
a  letter  with  a  deep  mourning  border 
and  black  wax. 

Ralph.   Oh,  the  letter  about,  the  mortgage  has 
come,  has  it  ?    I  thought  it  would. 
Noggs.  Wrong. 


Ralph.  What,  and  nobody  called  respecting  it  ? 
(Noggs  nods  No.)  What  has  come,  then  ? 

Noggs.  I  have. 

JRolph.  What  else,  sir  ? 

Noggs.  This — post-mark,  Stroud — black  wax — 
black  border — woman's  hand — N.  in  the  corner. 

Ralph.  Black  wax!  (Takes  letter.)  I  know- 
something  of  this  handwriting,  Noggs.  I  shouldn't 
be  surprised  if  my  brother  was  dead  1 

Noggs:  I  don't  think  you  would. 

Ralph.  And  why  not,  sir  ?  (Sharply.) 

Noggs.  You  never  are  surprised — that's  all. 

(.Ralph  reads  letter,  Noggs  watches  him, 
and  occupies  himself  by  pulling  his 
fingers,  &c.) 

Ralph.  It  is  as  I  suspected— he  is  dead  !  Dear 
me  !  well,  this  is  sudden — I  shouldn't  have  thought 
it. 

Noggs.  Children  alive  ? 

Ralph.  Why,  that's  the  very  thing ;  they  are  both 
alive,  and  the  widow  too,  and  here  in  London — all 
three  close  here,  confoxmd  them!  (Noggs  pulls 
fingers  and  chuckles  at  Ralph's  displeasure — Ralph 
suddenly  observes  him.)  Lie  down,  dog !  (Noggs 
darts  to  his  desk,  jumps  on  high  stool.)  Reasonable 
— very !  my  brother  never  did  anything  for  me — I 
never  asked  or  expected  it — his  breath  is  no  sooner 
out  of  his  body  than  I  am  to  be  looked  to  as  the 
support  of  a  great  hearty  woman  and  a  grown  boy 
and  girl.  What  are  they  to  me  ?  I  never  even 
saw  them.  (Bell  rings.)  Noggs! 

Noggs.  Well,  sir !  (At  desk  on  stool.) 

Ralph.  Well,  sir  1— bell,  sir! 

[Exit  Noggs,  L.  D. — Re-enter  at  once. 

Noggs.  A  man,  who  demands  to  see  you.  Won't 
give  his  name — says  there's  no  occasion. 

(Music.) 

Enter  BROOKER,  L.  D.,  speaking  through  music  as 
he  enters. — Noggs  goes  to  stool  and  desk. 

Brook.  Neither  is  there  ;  my  business  is  impor- 
tant, and  admit*  of  no  delay.  Ralph  Nickleby, 
you'll  remember  me  without  mentioning  names — 
at  any  rate,  before  a  third  person.  (Points  to 
Noggs.)  Say,  sir,  do  you  remember  me  ? 

(Taking  off  large  slouch  hat.) 

Ralph.  Yes,  I  have  some  recollection  of  you  now, 
which  recollection  strengthens  niy  determination 
previously  made,  to  hold  no  intercourse  with  a 
known  scoundrel,  a  convicted  fel 

Brook.  Hold,  sir !  before  you  make  that  known 
to  the  world,  consider  my  chance  of  retrieving  my 
lost  name.  I  need  help,  I  come  to  you  and  ask  it 
— you  that  I  have  served,  you  that  I  can  serve 
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again — better,  aye,  far  bettor  than  yonr  fondest 
hopes  could  wish.  All  I  want  is  a  chance  to  begin 
life  again.  Give  me  the  means  to  leave  this 
country,  and  I  will  leave  behind  a  secret  that  you 
would  give  all  your  hard-earned  and  much-loved 
gold  to  know. 

Ralph.  Mad,  mad !  punishment  has  turned  his 
brain.  Noggs,  the  door — show  him  out. 

(Noggs  jumps  off ^  stool  and  stands  with 
open  door  inhis  hand,  L.  3  E.) 

Srook.  Reflect!— indeed,  indeed,  you'd  better 
trust  me.  I  speak  honestly,  I  do,  so  help  me 

Ralph.  CaU  for  the  police  and  torce  him  away. 

.Brook.  That  is  useless,  I'll  go  without  that. 
Ralph  Nickleby,  once  more  I  appeal  to  yon,  refuse 
me  then,  and  I'll  break  your  heart.  (Gets  to  door.) 
I'll  break  your  heart ! 

[Brit. 

Noggs.  What  a  strong  man  he  must  be. 

[Eaiit  after  Brooker. 

Ralph.  (Calling  after  Noggs.)  See  the  scoundrel 
safely  out  of  the  house,  Noggs.  An  impertinent 
adventurer— to  threaten,  too,  eh !  —  upon  my 
word! 

Re-enter  NOGGS. 

Noggs.  More  visitors,  sir. 

Ralph.  I'm  at  home  to  no  one  else— say  so. 

Noggs.  (Pulling  fingers.)  An  elderly  lady  in  black, 
sir,  a  young  lady  in  black,  sir,  and  a  young  gentle- 
man in  black,  sir. 

Ralph.  Oh,  oh !   so  soon — show  them  in. 

Noggs.  TJmph!  I  thought  so. 

[Exit  L.  D. — Re-enter  at  once,  showing 
in  MRS.  NICKLEBY,  KATE,  and 
NICHOLAS.  —  Mrs.  Nickleby,  c., 
Kate,  L.  c.,  Nicholas,  L.,  all  dressed 
in  deep  mourning.) 

Ralph.  (Still  seated  R.  of  R.  table,  eyeing  them 
keenly,  particularly  Nicholas.)  And  so,  sir,  you  are 
the  sole  representative  of  the  late  Nicholas 
Nickleby,  my  brother. 

Nic.  I  am,  sir,  and  bear  my  father's  name. 
(Crossing  from  L.  to  R.  c.,  nea-t  table,  introducing 
My  mother — my  sister  Kate. 

Ralph.  TJmph !  put  your  hat  down,  young  man. 
Well,  ma'am,  you  must  bear  up  against  sorrow — I 
always  do. 

Mrs.  N.  (L.  c.)  Mine  was  no  common  loss,  sir. 

.Ralph.  It  was  no  uncommon  loss,  ma'am; 
husbands  die  every  day,  and  wives  too. 

Nic.  (Indignantly.)  And  brothers  also,  sir. 

Ralph.  Yes,  sir,  and  puppies  and  pug  dogs  like- 
wise. You  didn't  say  in  your  letter  what  my 
brother's  complaint  was,  ma'am? 

Mrs.  N.  The  doctors  could  attribute  it  to  no 
particular  disease,  but  we  have  too  much  reason 
to  fear  he  died  of  a  broken  heart. 

Ralph.  Tush,  tush!  there's  no  such  thing.  I 
can  understand  a  man  dying  of  a  broken  neck,  or 
suffering  from  a  broken  arm,  or  a  broken  head, 
or  a  broken  leg,  or  a  broken  nose — but  a  broken 
heart— bosh  1  it's  the  cant  of  the  day,  if  a  man 
can't  pay  his  debts  he  dies  of  a  broken  heart,  and 
his  widow's  a  martyr. 

Nic.  (c.)  Some  people,  I  think  have  no  hearts 
to  break. 

Noggs.  (At  desk  at  lack.)  Ha !  ha !  ha! 

(Laughing  loudly.) 

Ralph.  Go  outside  and  wait,  dog.       (To  Noggs.) 

Nogqs.  (Aside.)  Dog!  take  care  the  dog  don't 

[Exit  D.  L. 


JRalpTi.  How  old  is  this  boy,  for  heaven's  sake  ? 

Mrs.  N.  Nicholas  is  just  turned  nineteen. 

.Ralph.  And  what  do  you  mean  to  do  for  your 
bread,  eir ? 

Nic.  Not  live  upon  my  mother,  sir. 

Ralph.  You'd  have  little  enough  to  live  upon  if 
you  did. 

Nic.  Whatever  it  may  be,  I  shall  not  look  to 
you  to  make  it  more. 

Ralph.  Hold  your  tongue,  sir !  upon  my  word, 
fine  beginnings,  and  from  a  boy  too.  Well, 
ma'am,  the  creditors  have  administered,  you  tell 
me  (lool:ing  at  letter  which  is  still  on  table.)  and 
there's  nothing  left  for  you. 

Mrs.  N.  Nothing. 

Ralph.  And  you  have  spent  what  little  money 
you  had  in  coming  all  the  way  to  London  to  see 
what  I  could  do  for  you,  eh  ? 

Mrs.  N.  I  hoped  that  you  might  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  doing  something  for  your  brother's 
children.  It  was  his  dying  wish  that  I  should 
appeal  to  yon  in  their  behalf. 

Ralph.  I  don't  know  how  it  is,  but  whenever  a 
man  dies  without  any  property  of  his  own,  he 
always  seems  to  think  he  has  a  right  to  dispose  of 
other  people's.  What  is  yonr^daughter  fit  for  ? 

Mrs.  N.  (L.  C.)  Kate  has  received  a  good  edu- 
cation. 

JKolpfi.  We  must  try  and  get  her  apprenticed  to 
some  boarding  school — you  have  not  been  brought 
up  too  delicately  for  that,  I  hope  ? 

.Kate.  (L.)    No,  indeed,  uncle,  I  will  try  and  do 


,ph.  Well,  well,  we  will  try  it,  and  if  that  life 
is  too  hard,  perhaps  dressmaking  will  come 
lighter.  (To  ^Nicholas.)  Have  you  ever  done  any- 
thing, sir  ? 

Nic.  (Bluntly.)    No,  sir. 

Ralph.  Umph!  I  thought  not.  (To  Mrs. 
Nickleby.)  And  this  is  the  way  my  brother  brought 
up  his  children,  eh,  ma'am. 

Mrs.  N.  Nicholas  has  not  long  completed  such 
education  as  his  poor  father  could  give  him,  and 
he  was  thinking  of 

Ralph.  Making  something  of  himself,  some  day, 
eh  !  Ah,  the  oldstory,  thinking,  and  never  doing. 
If  my  brother  had  been  a  man  of  activity  and  pru- 
dence, he  might  have  left  you  a  rich  woman, 
ma'am ;  and  if  he  had  turned  his  son  into  the 
world,  as  my  father  turned  me,  he  might  have 
been  in  a  position  to  help  you,  instead  of  being  a 
burden  upon  you,  and  increasing  your  distress. 
My  brother  was  a  thoughtless,  inconsiderate  man, 
Mrs.  Nickleby,  and  nobody  can  have  better  reason 
to  think  that,  than  you. 

Mrs.  N.  True !  I  always  told  my  poor  husband 
this,  but  he  never  would  act  upon  my  advice. 

Ralph.  (To  Nicholas.)  Are  you  willing  to  work, 
sir? 

Nic.  (Honestly.)    Of  course  I  am,  sir. 

BalpTi.  (Taking  up  newspaper  from  table,  and 
coming  down  R.,  this  being  the  first  time  he  has  left 
his  seat.)  Then,  look  here,  this  caught  my  eye 
this  morning,  and  thank  your  Incky  stars  it  did. 
(Crosses  to  centre,  reading  advertisement  from 
paper.)  "  Education  at  Mr.  Wackford  Sqneers' 
Academy,  Dotheboys'  Hall,  at  the  delightful  village 
of  Dotheboys,  near  Greta  Bridge,  Yorkshire. 
Youth  are  boarded,  clothed,  booked,  furnished 
with  pocket  money,  provided  with  all  necessaries, 
instructed  in  all  languages,  living  and  dead, 
mathematics,  orthography,  geometry,  astronomy, 
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mgonometry,  the  use  of  the  globes,  algebra- 
single  sticks  if  required.  (Action  of  caning  boy, 
aside.)  Writing,  arithmetic,  fortification,  and 
every  other  branch  of  classical  literature,  terms 
twenty  guineas  per  annum,  no  extras,  no  vaca- 
tions, and  diet  unparalleled.  Mr.  Squeers  is  in  town, 
and  attends  daily  from  one  till  four  at  the  Saracen's 
Head,  Snow-hill.  N.B. — An  able  assistant  wanted, 
salary  £5.  A  Master  of  Arts  would  be  preferred." 
(Folding  up  paper.)  There,  let  him  get  that  situa- 
tion, and  his  fortune's  made.  (Crossing  to  B.) 
Nic.  (R.  c.)  But  I  am  not  a  Master  of  Arts, 
sir. 

.Ralph.  That,  I  think  can  be  got  over. 
JTate.  (L.)     But  the  salary  is  so  small,  and  it  is 
such  a  long  way  off,  uncle. 

Mrs.  N.  (L.  c.)  Hush,  Kate,  your  uncle  knows 
best. 

Ralph.  I  say,  let  him  get  that  situation,  and  his 
fortune's  made.  If  he  don't  like  that,  let  him  get 
one  for  himself ;  without  friends,  money,  recom- 
mendation, or  knowledge  of  any  sort  of  business — 
in  short,  let  him  find  honest  employment  in  London 
that  will  keep  him  in  shoe  leather,  and  I'll  give 
him  a  thousand  pounds.  (Escpression  of  gratitude 
from  Mrs.  Nickleby.)  That  is,  I  would  if  I  had  it. 
(Ea-pression  of  disappointment  from, 

Mrs.  Nickleby.) 

Kate.  Poor  fellow !  Oh,  uncle,  must  we  be  sepa- 
rated so  soon  ? 

Mrs.  N.  Don't  teaze  your  uncle  with  questions, 
when  he  is  thinking  only  of  our  good.  Nicholas, 
my  dear,  I  wish  you'd  say  something. 

Nic.  (c.)  I  will,  mother.  (To  .Ralph.)  Sfr,  if  I 
am  fortunate  enough  to  get  this  situation,  for 
which  I  am  so  imperfectly  qualified,  what  will 
become  of  those  I  leave  behind  ?  (Points  to  ladies.) 
fialph.  Your  mother  and  sister,  sir,  will  be  pro- 
vided for,  in  that  case,  not  otherwise,  by  me,  and 
placed  in  some  sphere  of  life  in  which  they  will  be 
independent ;  they  shall  not  remain  as  they  are 
one  week  after  your  departure,  that  I  will  under- 
take. 

Nic.  (Taking  his  uncle's  hand.)  Then,  sir,  I  am 
ready  to  do  anything  you  wish.  Let  us  try  our 
fortunes  with  Mr.  Squeers  at  once ;  he  can  but 
refuse. 

.Ralph.  He  won't  do  that.  He  will  be  glad  to 
take  you  on  my  recommendation.  Make  yourself 
of  use  to  him,  and  you'll  rise  to  be  partner  in  no 
time ;  and  only  think,  if  he  were  to  die,  your  for- 
tune's made  at  once. 

Nic.  True ;  come,  mother,  all  is  not  so  black  as 
it  appeared.  (Crossing  to  L.  c.,  getting  between  the 
Ladies,  takes  one  on  each  arm.)  And  Kate,  I'll  work 
hard  for  your  sake  and  for  mother's.  Come,  let 
us  see  Mr.  Squeers  at  once;  and  uncle,  I  trust 
you'll  be  proud  of  your  nephew  yet. 

[Exit,  L.  D.,  with  Kateand  Mrs.  Nickleby 
on  his  arms — jRalph  it  following  them, 
chuckling,  and  looking  at  advertise- 
ment in  newspaper,  so  that  he  does  not 
see  NOGGS,  who  re-enters,  backing 
on  to  stage  through  door.— After 
Nicholas  and  Ladies  have  made  their 
exit,  Noggs  backs  right  into  Ralph — 
Ralph  turns  him  roughly  round  to  C., 
and  as  .Ralph  goes  off  at  door,  he  ex- 
claims, "  Fool !  drunkard!  dog!" — 
Music  till  end  of  scene,  right  through 
Noggs'  speech. 

Ncggs.  Fool !  drunkard !  dog !  and  I  was  once  a 


gentleman.  And  what  am  I  now?  a  degraded 
thing — a  fag  to  this  man.  A  fool,  a  drunkard,  and 
a  dog !  Am  I  a  fool  ?  Was  he  right  in  that  ?  Am 
I  a  drunkard  ?  Yes,  there  he  was  right ;  I  am  a 
lost,  degraded  sot — debased  even  in  my  own  mind, 
scorned  by  all,  pitied  by  none.  (.FaKs  on  one  knee, 
his  face  in  his  hands,  weeping— pause.)  But  I  have 
served  his  turn  truly,  faithfully,  as  a  dog.  Oh, 
maybe  that's  why  he  called  me  one.  Then  he,  at 
least,  should  not  use  me  so,  or  the  dog  may  leave 
his  master,  and  seek  a  better  home — but  where  ? 
Who  would  have  me,  drunkard  that  I  am,  my  wits 
all  deadened  with  drink,  and  my  soul  stained  with 
the  villainy  of  his  dirty  work  ?  No,  there  is  no 
hope— no  hope  but  to  plod  on— lost,  lost  for  ever ! 
(Sinks  on  table,  sobbing— Close  in.} 


SCENE  II.— Coffee  Room  at  the  "  Saracen's  Head," 
in  2nd  groove.  Door  L.  flat. 

Squeers.  (Speaking  outside.)  Waiter !  if  any  one 
asks  for  me,  Mr.  Squeers,  send  them  here. 

Enter  SQUEERS,  L.  D.,  Tie  Tias  a  little  Boy  about  nine 
or  tenyearsoj  age ;  the  boy  drags  after  him  a  school 
box,  boy  sits  on  box  at  back  of  stage.  Squeers  comes 
forward. 

Squeers.  Half -past  three ;  there  will  be  nobody 
here  to-day.  At  midsummer  I  took  down  ten,  ten 
twenties  is  £200 ;  I  go  down  to-morrow  at  eight, 
and  I've  only  got  three,  three  oughts  is  an  ought, 
three  twos  is  a  six,  sixty  pounds.  What's  come  of 
all  the  boys,  what's  parents  got  in  their  heads  ? 
What's  it  all  mean?  (Boy  onbox sneezes.)  Hallo,  you 
sir ;  what's  that  ? 

JBoy.  Nothing,  please,  sir. 

Squeers.  Nothing,  sir ;  eh,  sir  ? 

Boy.  Please,  sir,  I  sneezed.  (Frightened.) 

Squeers.  Oh  1  you  sneezed,  did  you  ;  then  if  yon 
sneezed,  what  did  you  say  nothing  for,  eh  ?  (Squeery 
strikes  boy,  boy  cries.)  Wait  till  I  get  you  down  to 
Yorkshire,  then  I'll  give  you  the  rest.  (Boy  cries.) 
Will  you  hold  that  noise,  sir  ? 

Boy.  Yes,  sir;  yes,  sir.  (But  cries  louder.)  Oh, 
oh,  oh  I 

Squeers.  Then  do  it ;  do  you  hear  ? 

(Shouting  at  boy  and  twisting  his  ear.) 


Enter  WAITER,  D.  L.  p. 

TFaiter.  Mr.  Squeers,  here's  a  gentleman  asking 
for  you  at  the  bar. 

Squeers.  (Assuming  kind  voice.)  Thank  you,  show 
the  gentleman  in,  Richard.  (Exit  waiter.)  Hold 
that  row,  or  I'll  murder  you  when  the  gentleman's 
gone! 

Enter  SNAWLEY,  with  two  Little  Boys,  j>.  L.  r. 

(Squeers  changes  his  brutal  style-  to  thai 
of  excessive  kindness,  andpretcnds  not 
to  have  seen  Snawley  enter.) 

My  dear  child,  all  people  have  their  trials ;  this 
early  trial  of  yours,  that  is  fit  to  make  your  little 
heart  burst,  and  your  very  eyes  come  out  of  your 
head  with  crying — what  is  it,  nothing  less  than 
nothing- ;  you  are  leaving  your  friends,  but  you 
will  have  a  father  in  me,  my  dear,  and  a  mother  iu 
Mrs.  Squeers,  at  the  delightful  village  at  Dothe- 
boys,  near  Greta  Bridge,  Yorkshire,  where  beys 
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»re  boarded,  clothed,  booked,  washed,  furnished 
with  pocket  money,  provided  with  all  necessaries. 
(Sees  Snawley,  wlio  hasfgot  down  to  L.  corner  by 
degrees,  during  Squeers'  last  speech.  Squeers pretends 
surprise  at  seeing  Snawley.)  Good  day,  sir;  I  hope 
you're  well. 

Snaw.  It  is  the  gentleman,  Mr.  Squeers,  I 
believe? 

Squeers.  (Ncndin  g  pen,  and  with  assumed  surprise. ) 
The  same,  sir. 

Snaw,  The  gentleman  who  advertised  in  the 
Times  newspaper? 

Squeers.  Morning  Post,  Chronicle,  Herald,  and 
Advertiser,  regarding  the  academy  called  Dothe- 
boys'  Hall,  at  the  delightful  village  of  Dotheboys, 
near  Greta  Bridge,  in  'Yorkshire.  You  come  on 
business,  I  see,  by  my  young  friends.  (Snawley,  who 
is  i>.,  has  one  of  the  little  boys  in  each  hand.)  How 
do  you  do  my  little  gentlemen  ? 

(Patting  them  kindly.) 

Snaw.  I'm  in  the  oil  and  colour  line,  my  name  is 
Snawley. 

Squeers.  (Aside.)  And  a  remarkably  pretty  name, 
too. 

Snaw.  I've  been  thinking,  Mr.  Squeers,  of 
placing  iny  two  boys  at  your  school. 

Squeers.  It's  not  for  me  to  say  it,  sir  j  but  I  don't 
think  you  could  do  a  better  things. 

Snaw.  Hem !  Twenty  pounds  per  annemum,  I 
believe,  Mr.  Sqneers. 

Squeers.  (With  persuasive  smile,  mending  pen.) 
Guineas ! 

Snow.  Pounds  for  two,  I  think,  Mr.  Squeers. 

Squeers.  Don't  think  it  could  be  done,  sir.  Let 
me  see,  four  fives  is  twenty,  double  that  and 

deduct Oh,  well,  a  pound  either  way  shall 

aot  stand  between  us ;  you  must  recommend  me 
to  your  connexions,  sir;  and  make  it  np  in  that 
way. 

Snow.  They  are  not  great  eaters,  sir. 

Squeers.  Oh,  that  don't  matter  at  all;  we  don't 
consider  the  boys'  appetites  at  our  establishment. 
(Aside.)  That's  true,  we  don't— (florid.)— Every 
luxury  that  Yorkshire  can  afford,  every  beautiful 
moral  that  Mrs.  Squeers  can  instil,  every— in 
short,  every  comfort  of  a  home  that  a  boy  can  wish 
lor,  shall  be  theirs. 

Snaw.  I  should  like  their  morals  to  be  par- 
ticularly attended  to. 

Squeers.  (Heartily.)  Now,  I'm  glad  of  that.  Oh, 
you've  come  to  the  right  shop  for  morals. 

.Snaw.  You're  a  moral  man  yourself,  sir. 

Squeers.  I  rather  believe  I  am,  sir. 

Snaii-.  I  have  the  satisfaction  to  know  you  are. 
I  asked  one  of  your  references,  and  he  said  you 
were  pious. 

Squeers.  Well,  sir,  I  hope  I  am  a  little  that  way 
Inclined. 

Snaw.  I  hope  I  am  also.  Could  I  say  a  few 
words  apart  from  the  boys  ? 

Squeers.  By  all  means.  My  dears,  will  yon  speak 
ix>  your  new  playfellow  a  minute  or  two  ?  (Boys  go 
up  stage  to  001;  on  box.)  That's  one  of  my  boys, 
5ii- ;  a  Taunton  boy  that,  sir. 

Snow.  Is  he  indeed  ! 

Squeevs.  He  goes  down  with  me  to-morrow,  he 
do  ;  that's  his  luggage  he's  sitting  on.  Each  boy 
is  required  to  bring-  two  suits  of  clothes,  six  shirts, 
six  pair  of  stockings,  two  night-caps,  two  pocket- 
handkea'chiefs,  two  pairs  of  shoes,  two  hats,  and  a 
ua/.or. 

Snaie.  A  razor  1  what  for? 


Squeers.  To  shave  with ! 

(Tliis  said  with  great  deliberation  and 
meaning;  they  both  hesitate  for  a 
moment  or  two  as  if  half -fear  ing  each 
other.) 

Snaw.  Up  to  what  age,  then,  do  you  keep  the  boys 
at  your  school  r1 

Squeers.  (Throwing  off  hypocrisy  Gnd  going,  into 
matter  of  fact  villany.)  Just  as  long  as  their 
friends  make  the  quarterly  payments  to  my  agent 
in  town,  or  until  such  time  as  they  run  away. 
Now  lot  us  understand  each  other ;  I  see  we  may 
safely  do  so.  What  are  these  children  ?  Natural 
children — eh  ? 

Snaw.  No,  they  ain't. 

Squeers.  I  thought  they  might  be  ;  we've  a  good 
many  of  them ;  that  boy's  one — (Pointing  to  boy 
Squeers  brought  on.) — but  about  these  boys  of 
yours,  you  wished  to  speak  to  me. 

Snaw.  Yes,  Mr.  Squoers;  yon  see  I  ain't  their 
father,  I  am  only  their  father  in  law 

Squeers.  Oh,  that's  it,  is  it ;  that  explains  every- 
thing. I  was  wondering  what  the  devil  you  were 
going  to  send  them  to  Yorkshire  for — ha,  ha,  ha ! 
I  understand  now. 

Snaw.  Yon  see,  I  married  their  mother.  It's  ex- 
pensive keeping  boys  at  home,  and  as  she  has  a 
little  money  in  her  own  right,  I'm  afraid — women 
are  so  very  foolish,  Mr.  Squeers  —  that  she 
might  be  led  to  squander  it  on  them,  which  would 
be  their  ruin,  you  know,  and  this  has  made  me 
anxious  to  put  them  to  some  school  a  good  diptanco 
off,  where  there  are  no  holidays,  none  of  that  ill- 
judged  coming  home  twice  a  year  that  unsettles 
children's  minds  so,  and  whsre  they  may  rough  it 
a  little — you  comprehend. 

Squeers.  The  payments  regular  and  no  questions 
asked. 

Snaw.  Exactly;  morals  strictly  attended  to, 
though. 

Squeers.  Oh,  strictly,  strictly!  ha,  ha,  ha! 
strictly ! 

Snaw.  And  not  too  much  writing  permitted,  I 
suppose. 

Squeers.  None,  except  a  circular  at  Christmas 
time,  to  say  they  never  were  so  happy,  and  hope 
they  never  may  be  sent  for. 

Snaw.  Nothing  could  be  better. 

Squeers.  Then,  as  we  understand  each  other  so 
well,  would  you  allow  me  to  ask  yon  whether  yon 
consider  me  a  highly  virtuous,  exemplary,  and 
well-conducted  man  in  private  life,  and  whether  as 
a  person  whose  business  it  is  to  take  charge  of 
youth,  yon  place  the  strongest  confidence  in  my 
unimpeachable  integrity,  liberality,  religious  prin- 
ciples, and  ability,  eh  ? 

Snaw.  Certainly  I  do — eh,  eh,  eh  ! 

Squeers.  Perhaps  you  would  not  mind  saying  so 
if  I  made  you  one  of  my  references  ? 

Snaw.  No  objection — not  the  least  in  the  world. 

Squeers.  Then  I'll  take  your  first  quarter  in  ad- 
vance. (Snawley  gives  notes,  Sqwers  gives  receipt.) 
This  is  what  I  call  doing  business,  and  that's  wha-t 
I  like.  (Gets  to  E.  corner.) 

Snaw.  (Going  to  children  on  box  at  c.,  bacfc.) 
Good-bye,  my  children  ;  it  almost  brea'ks  my  heart 
to  part  with  you,  but  you  will  be  sate  with  that 
good,  kind,  benevolent  man.  Good-bye,  bless  you, 
g-ood-bye.  (Suddenly  dropping  the  snivelling  style, 
ayid  in  a  most  abrupt  and  matter-of-fact  manner) 
Good  day,  Mr.  Sqneers. 

r,  L.  F.,  quickly.) 
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Ha,  ha,  ha'  I 

(Sees  boi/i  crying  on  box,  rushes  at  them  ' 
and  kicks  one  into  L.  corner.     At  that 
moment    RALPH  and  NICHOLAS 
enter  door  in  L.  F.  Ralph  gets  to  R.  c., 
Nicholas  remains  up  stage.    An  they 
enter,  Squeers  changes  his  brutal  be-  I 
Tiawour  to  that  of  kindness,  and  pre- 
tend* to  catch  the  boy  he  has  kicked  off 
the  box.) 

Squeers.  (L.)  My  dear  boy,  you  should  be  careful, 
>r  you'll  fall  and  hnrt  yourself. 

Ralph,  (c.)  Is  Mr.  Squeers  here? 

Squeers.  Here,  sir,  at  your  service.    What  is  it  ? 

.Ralph.  Only  a  matter  of  business.  There  was 
in  advertisement  of  yours  in  the  paper  this  morn- 
ing. 

Squeers.  There  was,  sir. 

Ralph.  Perhaps  you  recollect  me  ? 

Squoers.  Can't  say  I  have  that  pleasure. 

Ralph.  I  paid  yon  a  small  amount  at  each  of 
your  half-yearly  visits  to  town,  for  the  parents  of 
a  boy  named  Dawker  (Squeers  flinches),  who  un- 
fortunately died  at  Dotheboys'  Hall. 

(Ralph  overtowers  Squeers.) 

Squeers.  (Cringing.)  I  think  I  remember  some- 
thing of  the  matter. 

Ralph.  Then  suppose  we  come  to  business. 

Squeers.  Certainly — by  all  means. 

Ralph.  Yon  have  advertised  for  an  able  assistant. 
Now  if  you  really  want  one,  here  he  is.  (Nicholas 
comes  down,  R.)  My  nephew  Nicholas;  hot  from 
school— everything  he  learnt  there  fermenting  in 
his  head,  nothing  fermenting  in  his  pocket.  Now, 
he's  just  the  man  you  want. 

Squeers.  (L,  eyeing  Nicholas,  who  is  R.)  No,  I 
don't  think  he'll  suit  me.  (Nicholas  disappointed. ) 

Ralph,  (c.)  Oh,  yes,  he  will ;  don't  be  cast  down, 
Nicholas.  You  will  be  teaching  all  the  young 
noblemen  in  Dotheboys'  Hall  in  less  than  a  week, 
unless  this  gentleman  is  more  obstinate  than.  I 
take  him  to  be. 

Nic.  I  fear  you  object  to  my  youth,  and  my  not 
being  a  Master  of  Arts. 

Squeers.  The  absence  of  a  college  degree  is  an 
objection. 

Ralph.  Look  here,  I'll  put  this  matter  in  its  true 
light  in  two  seconds.  This  is  a  young  man  of  nine- 
teen or  thereabouts;  his  father  is  dead;  he  is 
wholly  ignorant  of  the  world,  has  no  resources 
whatever,  and  wants  something  to  do.  I  recom- 
mend him  to  this  splendid  establishment  of  yours 
as  an  opening  which  will  make  his  fortune,  if  he 
turns  it  to  proper  account.  Do  you  see  that  ? 

Squeers.  Everybody  must  see  that. 

Nic.  I  do,  of  course. 

Ralph,  (c.)  He  does,  of  course.  Now,  if  any 
caprice  of  temper  should  induce  him  to  cast  aside 
this  golden  opportunity,  I  consider  myself  absolved 
from  extending  any  assistance  to  his  mother  and 
sister.  Look  at  him,  and  think  of  the  use  he  may 
be  to  you  in  many  ways.  Now,  the  question  is 
whether,  for  some  time  to  come  at  all  events,  he 
won't  serve  your  purpose  better  than  twenty  of  tho 
kind  of  people  you  would  get  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances. Isn't  that  a  consideration?  Now, 
let's  have  a  word  or  two  in  private. 

(Squeers  and  Ralph  retire  up,  and  converse.) 

Nic.  (Domi,  B.)  He's  an  odd-looking  man— but 
•what  of  that  H  So  was  Dr.  Johnson.  Porson  was 
an  odd-looking  man— all  these  bookworms  are. 

(Sgneers  and  Ralph  come  down,  L.) 


Squeers.  It's  all  settled,  Nickleby ;  yonr  uncle's 
recommendation  done  it.  You're  engaged. 

(Squ-eers  goes  up  to  boys,  icho  are  otibox 
at  back.) 

Ralph.  At  eight  o'clock  to-morrow  morning  the 
coach  starts.  I  shall  be  here  to  see  you  off.  No 
skulking. 

Nic.  Thank  you,  sir.  I  shall  never  forget  your 
kindness. 

Ralph.  Mind  yon  don't.  As  yon  go  home,  dto 
you  think  you  could  find  your  way  to  my  office  ? 

Nic.  Certainly;  I  can  easily  inquire. 

Ralph.  Give  these  papers  to  my  clerk — (Givet 
packet)—  Newman  Noggs,  and  tell  him  to  wait  for 
my  return. 

Nich.  I  will,  sir.  Good  evening,.  Mr.  Squeers. 
Uncle,  you  shall  never  regret  your  kindness. 


[Exit  Nicholas,  D.  L.  F. 
ttled.     Sqi 


Ralph.  Umph,  that's  settled.  Squeers,  do  you 
know  why  I  brought  that  lad  to  you  ? — because  he 
wants  taming,  and  I  couldn't  bring  him  to  a  better 
man  than  you  to  do  it. 

Squeers.  'Pon  my  soul,  you  flatter  me— yon  do, 
indeed.  (Conceitedly.'} 

Ralph.  I  will  see  you  before  eight  in  the  morning, 
and  give  you  my  final  instructions— till  then,  good 
bye. 

[Exit  L.  D.  F, 

S-queers.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  I  don't  think  you  could 
bring  him  to  a  better  man  than  Wackford  Squeers. 
I'll  take  it  out  of  him — I'll— (with  unctuous  malig- 
nity, as  if  striking  a  boy's  bacfc  with  a  heavy  stick  he 

carries)— I'll— I'll Oh,  that  reminds  me.      (To 

boy  on  bore.)  Just  now  you  said  you  were  doing 
nothing  when  you  sneezed.  (Seizes  him.)  Take 
that — (music) — and  that,  and  that.  (Beating  boy — 
Scene  closes  in.) 

SCENE    III.— Front     Street—Exterior    of   Ralph 
Nickleby's  Office — Lights  half  up. 

Enter  NICHOLAS  NICKLEBY,  L.  1  B. 

Nic.  Now  that  I  have  some  prospect  in  life  before 
me,  my  heart  feels  lighter  than  it  did.  I  wonder  if 
my  uncle  is  genuine  in  his  offer  of  assistance. 
Pshaw  !  it  does  not  matter.  It  will,  at  any  rate, 
open  the  door  of  life  to  me.  I  am  young,  and 
success  is  in  my  own  hands. 

Enter  NEWMAN  NOGGS,  B.  1  E. 

Ah,  Mr.  Noggs !  I  was  just  about  to  call  at  your 
office  to  deliver  this  packet  to  you.     (Gives  padceti} 
My  uncle  requests  you'll  wait  for  his  rcttirn. 
Noggs.  Uncle  ? 
Nic.  Mr.  Ralph  Nickleby. 

(JSToggs   walks   right    round   Nicholas 
looking  at  him  most  intently,  pulling 
and  cracking  his  fingers  all  the  while.) 
Nic.  There  is  no  answer.     (Pointing  to  papers 
previously  given.)     (Noggs  repeats  his  strange  con- 
duct.)    There  is  no  answer.    (Very  loudly.)    (Noggs 
repeats  business.)     (Aside.)    Is  the  man  drunk  or 
mad  ?    (Aloud.)    Well,  Mr.  Noggs,  have  yon  any 
commands  for  me. 

Noggs.  (Sighing  and  shaking  head.)    No,  no,  no! 

Nic.  Well,  then,   I'll  wish    you  good   evening. 

(Crosses  to  B.,  and  abowt  to  exit.) 

Noygs.  (Touching  Nicholas  respectfully.)    Young 

fentleman,  if  you  don't  object,  I  should  like  to 
now  what  your  uncle  is  going  to  do  for  yoti. 
Nic.  (R.)  I've  not  the  least  objection.    Through 
my  uncle's  interest,  I  am  about  to  hold  the  posi* 


tion  of  tutor  at  Mr.  Sqneers'  establishment  in 
Yorkshire.  I  am  to  start  to-morrow  morning 
with  Mr.  Squeers,  who  is  returning  home  with 
fresh  pupils.  (Noggs  collapses,  with  a  loud  sigh.) 
But  what's  the  matter — you  seem  ill  ? 

Noggs.  Oh,  no,  no  !  oh,  no !  Squeers  !  Oh,  lord  I 
oh,  lord !  (Groans  and  pulls  fingers,  &c.) 

Nic.  The  man  must  be  in  liquor.  Well,  I've 
executed  my  uncle's  commission,  so  I'll  leave  him. 
Good  night,  Mr.  Noggs. 

[Eait  B.  1  E. 

Noggs.  Poor  lad,  poor  lad!  Shall  I  run  after 
him,  and  tell  him  not  to  go.  No,  I  dare  not ;  I  am 
too  much  in  Ralph  Nickleby's  power  for  that — 
curse  him  !  What  can  I  do  ? — how  serve  him  ? 
Let  me  think— let  me  think. 

(Cracks  fingers,  and  is  going,  L.  Enter 
BROOKER,  1  E.  B.,  crosses  to  Nnggs, 
and  hits  Noggs  on  shoulder,  which 
stops  him.) 

Brook.  I  think  you  are  the  man  who  let  me  in  and 
out  of  this  office,  to-day  ? 

Noggs.  Well,  and  what  of  that  ? 

Brook.  If  you  will  meet  me  three  hours  hence,  I 
will  tell  you  something  that  will  place  your  master 
as  much  in  your  power  as  you  are  now  in  his. 

Noggs.  I  dare  say;  and  place  myself  is  prison. 

Brook.  No  fear  of  that— trust  to  me.  Will  you 
sneet  me,  and  so  drag  yourself  from  the  degradation 
you  now  suffer — will  you  come  ? 

Noggs.  (Half  consenting.)  Where  do  you  want  me 
to  go  to  ?  But  no,  no !  I  won't— I  daren't ! 

(Turns  aicay  to  L.) 

Broofe.  Tush,  tush!  Meet  meet  at  nine  o'clock 
at  the  "  Old  Globe,"  King-street,  Holborn,  and  I'll 
tell  you  all.  (Noggs  nods  No,  and  keeps  his  back  to 
Brooker.)  You  shall  have  rum.  (At  the  word  rum 
Noggs  suddenly  turns  with  great  interest  to  Brooker. 
Brooker,  seeing  his  advantage,  goes  on  quickly.)  Not 
Due  glass,  but  lots,  lots !  You  shall  swim  in  rum  if 
yon  like.  Come,  will  you  be  there  ? 

Noggs.  Yes,  I  will. 

(Music  till  end  of  scene.) 

Brook.  Remember,  nine— lots  of  rum— I  shall 
expect  you.  Rum — lots,  lots  ! 

[Crosses,  and  exit  L.,  1  E. 

Noggs.  At  the  "  Old  Globe,"  nine  o'clock — swim 
in  rum  !  (Action  of  arms  as  if  swimming.)  Rum  ! 
lots  of  rum !  I'll  be  there— I'll  be  there  !  Swim  in 
cum — swim  in  rum ! 

[Ea-it  1  E.  L. 

SCENE  IV.— Coffee-room  in  "  Saracen's  Herd,"  a8 
before.  Table  B.  c.,  with  breakfast  set  for  one.  Hot 
tea,  bread-and-butter,  &c,  SQUEERS  discovered 
seated  at  head  of  table,  and  five  boys  on  form  B.  of 
table.) 

Squeers.  (Eating  and  drinking.)  Nothing  like  a 
good  breakfast  before  a  long  journey— it  keeps  the 
cold  out  and  the  wind  off  the  stomach. 

Enter  WAITER  L.  IE.    He  has  a  pint  jug,  which 
he  puts  on  table. 

Squeers.  (Taking  up  jug.)  Oh,  this  is  the  two 
pennyworth  of  milk,  is  it,  waiter  ? 

TFaiter.  Yes,  sir,  that's  two  pennyworth. 

Squeers.  What  a  rare  article  milk  is  in  London 
to  be  sure ;  just  fill  that  jug  up  with  warm  water, 
'will  you,  Richard  ? 

Waiter.  Fill  it  to  the  top,  sir  ?— why  the  milk  will 
be  drownded ! 

Squeers.  Serve  the  milk  rurht  for  beinor  so  dear* 


(Waiter  going.)  Stop  a  bit— you're  ordered  that 
bread-and-butter  for-(loofcing  at  boys,  and  counting 
five)— for  three  ? 

Waiter.  Yes,  sir— be  here  directly,  sir. 

[Bustles  off  L.  1  E. 

Sgueers.  (Calling  off  after  him.)  You  needn't 
hurry— plenty  of  time.  (Eats  and  drinks.)  Boys, 
conquer  your  passions,  and  don't  be  ea°-er  after 
victuals.  (Enter  NICHOLAS  D.  L.  F.)  Ah  I  take  a 
seat ;  here  we  are  at  breakfast,  you  see. 

Nic.  (Sits  on  chair,  L.,  which  Squeers  has  pointed 
to,  a  long  way  from  breakfast-table.)  I  don't  see  any- 
one at  breakfast  but  himself.  You  see  I  am  readv 
sir. 

.Re-enter  WAITER  with  plate  of  thick  bread  and 
butter  and  jug  with  milk  and  water ;  he  puts  it  on 
table,  and  exits  L.  B. 

Squeers.  Ah,  this  is  the  milk  and  water,  and  the 
bread  and  butter,  (Takes  up  jug,)  all  for  you,  my 
boys,  all  for  you.  (Boys  express  joy  and  eagerness— 
Squeers  drinks— boys  express  disappointment.)  Ah, 
here's  richness,  (.Rubs  his  finger  round  the  inside  of 
jug,  and  puts  finger  in  mouth.)  Here's  delicious 
richness.  (Puts  jug  on  table  be/ore  boys.)  Now 
when  I  say  No.  1,  the  boy  to  my  right  hand  take  a 
drink ;  and  when  I  say  No.  2,  the  next  take  a  drink  ; 
No.  3  the  next,  No.  4  the  next,  No.  5  the  next. 
Now  are  you  all  ready  ? 

Boys.  (Eagerly.)  Yes,  sir— yes,  sir. 

Squeers.  That's  right.  (Cal?nly  eats  and  drinks 
his  own  breakfast.)  Subdue  your  appetite,  and  you'll 
conquer  human  nater.  That's  the  way  we  inculcate 
strength  of  mind  into  our  youthful  pupils,  Mr. 
Nickleby. 

Nic.  Indeed,  sir. 

Squeers.  (Goes  on  with  his  own  breakfast,  and 
having  finished,  rises  and  in  mock  solemnity  places 
hands  together  and  says.)  Thank  the  powers  for  my 
good  breakfast.  Hem  !  now  boys,  get  ready.  (Boy* 
all  rise.)  No.  1  boy  may  take  a  drink.  (First  boy 
snatches  jug  from  off  the  table  and  drinks.)  No.  2. 
(Second  boy  snatches  jug  from  No.  1  and  drinks.) 
No.  3.  (Third  boy  takes  jug  and  drinks.)  No.  4. 
(Fourth  boy  ditto.)  No.  5.  (Fifth  boy  ditto.) 

(All  this  is  done  quickly,  no  boy  to  give 
the  jug  up,  but  to  keep  on  drinking  till 
the  next  boy  takes  it,  which  he  does 
immediately  upon  Squeers  giving  the 
word.  Squeers  gives  the  word  almost 

•  before  any  boy  can  have  had  time  to 
drink  a  drop.  Directly  the  fifth  boy 
gets  the  jug  to  his  mouth,  Squeers 
seizes  it  from  him,  and  in  so  doing 
spills  a  quantity  of  the  milk  over  his 
face.  Squeers  puts  what  milk  is  left 
in  jug  into  a  little  black  bottle  he  has 
in  a  travelling  bag.) 

That  will  be  useful  on  the  road.  Now  then  for  the 
bread  and  butter.  (Places  a  piece  of  bread  and 
butter  on  table  before  each  boy.)  Now  when  I  say 
' '  off  "you  had  better  eat  as  hard  as  you  can,  because 
directly  the  coach  horn  blows  you'll  have  to  leave 
off  eating.  Now  look  out— one,  two,  three.  (Boys 
mafce  a  grab.)  Stop,  I  didn't  say  "  off"  did  I  ?  One, 
two,  three.  (Business  repeated.)  What  are  you 
doing.  Now  look  out.  Off.  (Boys  seize  bread  and 
butter  and  eat  it  eagerly.)  There,  Nickleby,  look  at 
them  boys,  what  can  they  want  more  than  be 
tinder  mv  tender  mercies.  (Coach  horn.)  Hollo) 
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there's  the  coach  horn,  I  thought  it  wouldn't  be 

long. 

(Runs  to  boys  and  takes  bread  anc 
butter  from  them. — as  he  takes  it  from 
each  boy  he  puts  it  on  plate  on  table — 
the  last  boy  resists,  slight  strug</ 
at  last  the  boy  slips  between  Squeers' 
legs,  upsets  Squeers  and  runs  to  L 
corner  with  lireadandeatsit.  Squeert 
gets  up  and  runs  after  boy  L.  Toco  of 
the  other  boys  get  off  form  and  quickly 
come  round  to  L.  of  table,  and  seize 
the  bread  and  butter  and  eat  it — th 
other  two  boys  remain  on  the  R.  of  the 
tablcand  eat  the  bread  eagerly.  During 
tJiis  Squeers  is  struggling  with  boy  in 
L.  corner,  at  last  he  gets  bread  from 
him,  turns  and  sees  the  other  boys 
eating,  rushes  at  them  and  drives  them 
to  their  seats  on  form  and  takes  bread 
from  them.) 

This  will  be  useful  on  the  road.  (Puts  bread  in  hat. 
Nicholas  has  been  seated  all  through  this  L.  at  bacfe, 
and  has  been  regarding  the  proceeding  with  amused 
amazement.) 

Enter  RALPH,  D.  L.  p. 

.Kalpa.    Oh!   here   you   are,  sir.    Here's   your 
mother  and  sister. 
Nic.  Where  ? 
Ealph.  Here. 

Enter  MRS".  NICKLEBY  and  KATE.  Mrs.  N. 
gets  to  L.,  Kate  L.  c.,  Nicholas  c.,  JKalph  R.  c. 
Squeers  at  table  at  back. 

And  having  too  much  money,  and  not  knowing 
what  to  do  with  it,  they  were  paying  for  a  hackney- 
coach  when  I  came  up. 

Mrs.  N.  We  were  afraid  of  being  too  late  to  see 
him  before  he  went  away.  I  should  never  have 
forgiven  myself  if  I  had  not  seen  him  again,  going 
without  his  breakfast,  too,  poor  lad  ! 

Ealph.  Bah!  breakfast.  When  I  first  went  to 
business,  I  took  a  penny  loaf  and  a  halfpenny- 
worth of  milk  on  my  way  to  the  City.  Breakfast, 
bosh! 

Squeers.  (Coming  dotcn  R.)  Now,  Nickleby,  it's 
about  time  we  were  off. 

Kate  (L.  c.)  Dear  Nicholas,  who  is  that  vulgar 
man? 

Ealph  (R.  c.)  (Overhearing  .Kate.)  Do  you  wish 
to  be  introduced  to  Mr.  Squeers,  my  dear  ? 

Kate  (L.  c.)  What!  that  the  schoolmaster? 
No  ;  I  don't  want  to  be  introduced  to  him. 

Ealph.  I'm  sure  I  heard  you  say  so.  (Intro- 
ducing.) Mr.  Squeers,  this  is  my  niece. 

Sqtieers  (R.  JBoicing  politely.)  Very  glad  to 
make  your  acquaintance,  my  dear.  (Eudely  icinJcs 
and  fcisses  his  hand  to  Kate,  who  turns  indignantly 
to  her  mother.)  I  wish  Mrs.  Squeers  took  gals, 
and  we  had  you  for  a  teacher.  I  don't  know, 
though,  if  she  mightn't  grow  jealous  if  we  had. 

.Nic.  (C.)  Impertinent  hound !    I'll 

(Ealph  helps  to  hide  .Nicholas's  indigna- 
tion by  talfcing  to  Squeers.) 

Kate.  (Stopping  .Nicholas.)  My  dear  brother, 
who  is  this  man  ?— and  what  kind  of  place  can  it 
be  that  you  are  going  to  ? 

Nic.  I  hardly  know,  Kate.  I  suppose  the  York- 
shire people  are  rough  and  uncultivated,  that's 


Kate.  But  this  person  ? 

Nic.  Is  my  master,  or  employer,  or  whatever  the 
proper  term  may  be ;  and  I  was  an  ass  to  take  his 
coarseness  ill.  They  are  looking  this  way ;  and  it's 
time  I  took  my  place  on  the  coach.  Good-bye, 
sister  darling !  Bless  you,  dear  mother !  Look 
forward  to  our  meeting  again  some  day.  Uncle, 
thank  you  for  all  you  have  done  and  mean  to  do. 
(To  Squeers.)  Come,  sir ;  I  am  ready. 

(Music  right  through  change  of  scene 
till  act  drop.  Nicholas  takes  his  sister 
and  mother,  one  on  each  arm,  and 
conducts  them  off  through  door  L.  F. 
Ralph  follows ;  then  Squeers  and  the- 
five  boys.  TFaifer  clears  the  stage  of 
table,  chair,  and  form. — Change* 
scene.) 

SCENE  V.— Coach  yard  of  "  Saracen's  Head,"  a 
built  scene  representing  the  back  of  hotel,  with 
balconies  round  the  house;  a  large  archway, 
L.  II.  E.  A  mail  coach  discovered,  horses  brought 
on,  andput  to— in  fact,  the  general  bustle  of  loading 
a  coach  and  startiug,  according  to  resources  of  the 
theatre.  After  all  the  business,  RALPH  enters, 
R.  IE.,  and  crosses  to  L.  ;  then  NICHOLAS  enters 
with  KATE,  MRS.  NICTOLAS,  and  one  little 
Boy.  Nicholas  embraces  his  mother  and  sister, 
ihen  puts  boy  on  coach,  and  takes  his  seat  on  back, 
part  of  coach.  Enter  SQUEERS  and  four  little 
Boys,  R.  1  E.  Squeers  has  one  boy  by  the  hand; 
the  others  all  have  each  by  hand,  and  follow  in  a 
row. 

Squeers.  Stop  the  coach ;  I'm  a  boy  short. 
Nic.    (Holding    boy  up.)    No ;    here   he   is — all 
right. 

Squeers.  (Puts  boys  on  coach,  then  mounts  him- 
self.) Off  we  go! 

Enter  NOGGS,  R.  1  E.— runs  to  coach,  and  puts  a 
paper    on  the  end  of  umbrella;  gives  it  up  to 
Nicholas;  is  then  about  to  exit. 
Nic.  Stap ! 
Noggs.  No! 
Nic.  Stop! 
Noggs.  No! 

(The  balconies  are  filled  with  chamber- 
maids, and  all  shout  and  wave  hand- 
kerchiefs. The  coach  is  about  moving, 
Squeers  takes  hat  off  to  wave — bread 
and  butter  falls  out.) 

B.  R.  C.  C.  t. 

CROWD.      NOGGS.    COACH.     RALPH.  CROWD. 
MRS.  N.  &  KATE. 


N.B.— In  theatres  where  the  coach  and  horsea 
cannot  be  used,  the  act  can  end  with  the  coffee- 
•opm,  by  having  a  large  centre  window,  with  cur- 
;ains  which  draw  and  discover  profile  coach,  as  if 
in  the  act  of  starting. 
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ACT  II. 


SCENE  I.  —  Squeers'  Schoolroom,  at  Dotheboys' 
Hall. — Full  stage. — Shabby-looking  flats,  half  barn- 
like,  half  schoolroom.  Door  L.  flat. 

NICHOLAS  discovered  behind  desfc,  facing  the 
audience  at  bad;  and  centre  of  stage.— SQUEERS 
discovered  behind  desk,  L.  centre  at  back  of  stage, 
about  twelve  or  fifteen  boys,  from  four  years  of  age 
to  thirteen  or  fourteen,  discovered  seated  on  three 
forms  down  R.,  all  have  tattered  books,  &c. 

Squeers.  Silence,  hoys,  silence  !  This  is  the  new 
teacher,  Nicholas  Nickleby.  I  hope  he'll  soon  be- 
eome  acquainted  with  you,  and  make  a  striking  im- 
pression on  you !  (Lifts  up  cane.) 

Enter  MRS.  SQUBERS,  R.  3  E.,  bustles  over  to  L. 
to  au$>board. 

Mrs.  S.  Drat  the  things — I  can't  find  the  school 
spoon  any  whore ! 

Sqiieers.  Never  mind,  my  dear,  it's  of  no  conse- 
quence. 

Mrs.  S.  'No  consequence  !  Why,  how  you  talk  ! 
Isn't  it  brimstone  and  treacle  morning  ? 

Squeers.  I  forgot,  my  dear,  so  it  is.  We  purify 
the  boys'  blood  now  and  then,  Mr.  Nickleby. 

Mrs.  S.  Nonsense,  Squeers — purify  fiddlesticks 
ands !  Don't  think,  young  man,  that  we  go  to  the 
expense  of  the  best  brimstone  and  molasses,  just  to 
purify  them, .because  if  you  think  we  carry  on  busi- 
ness that  way,  you  are  just  mistaken,  so  I  tell  you 
plainly! 

Squeers..  (Behind  door  L.,  half  aside  and  ashamed.) 
Hem,  my  dear — my  dear ! 

Mrs-.  S.  (L.  With  brazen  impudence.)  Oh,  non- 
sense !  If  the  young  man's  come  here  to  be 
teacher,. let  him  understand  at  once  that  we  don't 
want  any  fooling  with  the  boys !  Young  man, 
they  have  brimstone  and  treacle,  partly  because  if 
they  hadn't  something  in  the  way  of  medicine, 
they'd  be  always  ailing  and  giving  a  world  of 
trouble,  and  partly  because  it  spoils  their  appetites, 
and  comes  cheaper  than  breakfasts  and  dinners, 
and  so  it  does  them  good  and  us  good  at  the  same 
time — and  that's  fair  enough,  I'm  sure.  Now,  then, 
where  is  that  spoon  ? 

Squeers.  There  it  is  ? —  sticking  out  of  your 
apron  pocket. 

(Large  wooden  spoon  in  apron  pocket.) 

Mrs.  S.  Oh,  law,  so  it  is  ! 

[Bait,  L.  2  E. 

Squeers.  An  invaluable  woman  that,  Mr.  Nickle- 

JiTic.  (Still  at  bacfc  of  desk,  c.)  Indeed,  sir  ! 

Squ«ers.  I  don't  know  her  equal — I  dou't  indeed ! 
That  woman  is  always  the  same  lively,  active, 
bustling  creature  you  see  her  now;  it's  way  of 
saying  when  in  London  that  she's  a  mother  to 
them  boys ;  but,  law  bless  you,  she's  more  than  a 
mother  to  'em.  She  does  things  for  them  boys 
that  half  the  mothers  going  wouldn't  do  for  their 
sons — she  do,  indeed,  sir  I 

Nic.  I  should  think  not,  sir. 

Ee-enter  MRS.  SQUEERS,  with  treacle  in  large 
wooden  bowl,  some  brown  sugar  in  paper  to  repre- 
sent brimstone. 

Squeers.  Now,  then,  have  you  got  that  physic 

Mrs.  S.  Yes,  Squeery,  dear  ! 

Squeers.   Then  just  put  an  extra  dose  of  brim- 


stone in,  will  you  ?— these  boys  are  getting  too 
fleshy  lately.  (Mrs.  Squeers  mixes  physic.)  Now, 
then,  all  of  a  row ! 

(Music  till  end  of  brimstone  and  treacle 
business,  nil  the  boys  get  up  from 
form,  and  stand  in  a  line,  extending 
from  desk  L.  c.  to  R  hand  corner, 
Squeers  brings  each  boy  down  to  L. 
comer,  and  holds  his  mouth  open 
while  Mrs.  Squeers  physics  them; 
after  each  boy  takes  his  dose  he  goes  to 
his  seat  on  form.) 

Squeers.  There,  that's  all  over.  (Squeers  goes  to 
back  of  his  desk. — Music  cea.ses. — Squeers  gets  back 
to  desk.)  Nicholas,  we've  done  with  the  body, 
now  we'll  begin  with  the  mind— the  B  R  A  Y  N  E, 
brain.  First  class,  stand  this  way.  (Five  of  the 
biggest  boys  stand  up  round  Squeers'  des7c.)  Nicho- 
las, this  is  the  first  class  in  English  spelling  and 
philosophy.  We'll  get  up  a  Latin  class,  and 'hand 
that  over  to  you.  Now  then,  where's  the  first 
boy? 

Boy.  Please,  sir,  he's  cleaning  the  back -parlour 
window. 

Squeers.  To  be  sure  he  is.  We  go  on  the  prac- 
tical mode  of  teaching,  Nickleby,  the  regular 
edicational  principle.  C  L  E  E  N  E,  clean,  verb 
active,  to  scour,  to  make  bright ;  WIN,  win, 
D  E  R,  der,  winder,  meaning  a  casement.  Now, 
when  the  boys  knows  this  out  of  the  book,  they 
goes  and  cleans  the  windows — it's  just  the  same 
principle  as  the  use  of  the  globes.  Where's  the 
next  boy  ? 

Soy.  Please,  sir,  he's  weeding  the  garden. 

Squeers.  So  he  is,  I  forgot.  B  O  T,  bot,  T  I  N, 
tin,  bottin,  N  E  Y,  bottinney,  meaning  a  }|now- 
ledge  of  plants.  When  he  has  learned  that  out  of 
the  books,  he  goes  and  knows  'em;  that's  our 
system,  Nickleby,  what  do  you  think  of  it  ? 

Nic.  It's  a  very  useful  one,  at  any  rate. 

Squeers.  I  believe  you.  Third  boy — what's  a 
horse?  (Pause.)  What's  a  horse ?  (Pause.)  No 
ass  knows  what  a  horse  is  ?  A  horse  is  a  beast,  a 
quadruped,  a  animal,  the  same  as  a  man.  Now, 
then,  what  am  I  ? 

.Boy.  Please,  sir,  you're  a  beast. 

Squeers.  (Jumps  off  stool,  comes  foncard  and 
strikes  boy  with  cane — gets  back  to  desk.)  I'm  a 
animal,  sir,  same  as  any  other  quadruped.  Now, 
as  you  know  what  a  horse  is,  go  and  rub  my  horse 
down,  and  rub  him  down  well,  too,  or  I'll  rub  you 
down. —  [Boy  exits,  D.  L.  p. — To  boys  still  round 
him.] — The  rest  of  yon  go  and  fill  the  copper  with 
water — to-morrow's  washing-day. —  [Ea'it  boys.] — 
That's  the  way  we  do  it,  Nickleby. 

Aic.  So  I  see,  sir. 

(Mrs.  Squeers  draws  Squeers'  attention 
to  the  fact  of  Nicholas  being  un- 
ocoupicd.) 

Squeers.  Now  then,  Nicholas,  just  take  them 
boys — (Points  to  boys  that  have  remained  on  form.*. 
R.) — and  hear  them  some  reading;  idling  won't 
soot  me. 

Nic.  (Looking  at  Sheers  with  contempt,  then 
coolly  to  boys.)  Now  then,  boys. 

(.Boys  get  up  from  form  and  stand 
round  Nicholas.) 

Squeers.  (Counting  boys  round  Nicholas.)  There's 
one  of  'em  absent — who  can  it  be?  It'sSmike; 
that  young  hound  is  always  out  of  the  way,  biding 
aad  skulking.  I'll  wake'him  up.  (Picks  up  cane, 
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and  strikes  deslc.)    Smike,  I  say,  where  are  you, 
Smike  ? 

Music.— Enter  SMIKE,  R.  3  E.— Smike  comes  down, 
K.  c. — Squeers  gets  from  desk  down  to  Smike. 

Why  didn't  you  come  to  school,  sir  ? 
Smike.  I  didu't  know  I  might,  sir  ? 
Squeers.    (Striking  aim.)   It's  a  lie,  you  young 
hound.    Where  are  your  morals,    sir  ?    All   my 
fatherly  and  moral  instructions  are  thrown  away 
upon  you.    Where  have  you  been  ? 
Smike.  In  the  cellar,  peeling  the  potatoes. 
Squeers.   What !   peeling  the  potatoes  ?    Wilful 
waste  1      (Strikes  Smike.)     Didn't  I  tell  you  the 
boys  had  to  eat  the  potatoes,  peelings  and  all  ? 

Smike.  Please,  sir,  it  wasn't  the  boys'  potatoes — 
it  was  yours  and  missus's. 

Squeers.  Oh,  that's  a  very  different  thing ! 
That's  a  good  boy;  I'll  give  you  something  for 

that.    I'll  give  you— I'll  give  yon (Hesitatingly, 

and  half  threatening),  I'll  give  you— — (Qoesup  L.  c. 
to  Nicholas.)     Nicholas,  what  shall  I  give  him  ? 

Nic.  His  breakfast,  I  should  say.  (Standing  up, 
and  in  a  pathetic  voice.)  Poor  fellow,  he  looks  as 
if  he  wants  it ! 

Squeers.  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ?  Do  you 
think  that  he  looks  badly  fed?  (Comes  down  to 
Smike.)  Not  too  much  flesh — (Peeling  his  arm), 
but  what  there  is  is  firm  and  solid. 

(Smike  flinches  as  if  in  pain  from 
Squeers,  who  is  pinching  Smike's 
arm.) 

Smike.  Oh,  oh,  oh! 

Squeers.  Hold  your  row,  will  you!  (About  to 
xlrike  1dm.)  But,  stay!  I  said  you  were  a  good 
boy,  and  that  I'd  give  you  something.  So  I  will — 

I'll  give  yon (Hesitating,  and  then  quickly,  as  if 

suddenly  struck  with  an  idea) — a  dose  of  brimstone 
and  treacle !  (Seizes  Smike,  forces  him  over  to  L. 
desk.  Mrs.  Squeers  treacles  him,  u:hile  Squeers 
holds  him.  Smike  goes  up  stage  after  Ituxincts. 
Rqueers  gets  to  desk,  L.,  on  high  stool.)  Now  to 
read  the  boys  their  letters.  All  in— all  in  !  (Re- 
enter  the  five  Soys.)  Every  boy  to  his  seat!  (.411 
boys  sit  on  form,  R.)  Silence!  (Hits  desk  with  cane. 
— The  following  is  spoken  with  deliberation  and  mild- 
ness.) Let  any  boy  speak  one  word  without  leave, 
and  I'll  take  the  skin  off  his  back!  (Handling 
cane.)  Hem,  boys  !  I've  been  to  London,  but  I've 
returned  to  the  bosom  of  my  family  and  to  you,  as 
well  and  hearty  and  as  strong  as  ever  1  (Shaking 
cane. — Boys  groan,  but  at  a  look  from  Squeers  are  at 
once  silent.)  Boys,  I've  seen  most  of  your  parents, 
and  they  are  all  so  glad  to  hear  that  you  are  all  so 
well  and  hearty,  that  there  is  not  the  slightest 
chance  of  one  of  'em  sending  for  one  of  you  home 
again!  (Boys  groan— repeat  business.)  Now,  this 
is  very  gratifying  to  all  parties.  But  I've  had  my 
disappointments  to  contend  with.  Solder's  father 
was  £2  10s.  short.  Where  is  Bolder  ? 

(Small  boy  tries  to  hide  amongst  crowd, 
but  they  all  push  him  forward,  ex- 
claiming, "  Here  he  is,  sir— here  he 
is!") 

Squeers.  (Coming  down  from  desk,  and  bringing 
Polder  forward.)  Come  here,  Bolder !  Your  father 
was  £2  10s.  short,  was  he  ?  Now,  if  your  father 
thinks  he  can  go  on  in  this  way,  he's  slightly  mis- 
taken,  so  I  can  tell  him !  Hallo !  what's  this  ? 
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Bolder.  I  can't  help  it,  sir !    Please,  sir,  I  think 
it's  the  dirty  work  I  do  ! 
Squeers,  A  lot  of  warts,  Bolder.    I've  told  you 


of  this  before.     You  are  an  incorrigible  young? 
scoundrel!     The  last  thrashing  I  gave  evidently 
did  you  no  good,  so  we  must  try  what  another  one 
will  do.    Take  that!    (Beats  liim.)  and  that!  and 
that !     Rub  away  as  hard  as  you  like,  you  won't 
rub  that  out  in  a  hurry  !     (JBoy  goes  to  form,  crying 
—Squeers    goes    to    desk.)      Now,   boys,   for  your 
letters.     (Smike,  who  is  seated  on  ground  at  foot  of 
Nicholas's  desk,  exhibits  interest  at  mention  of  letters.) 
No.  1  boy  !    (Pause.)    No.  1.  boy !     (Smike  makes  a 
dumb  appeal.)    Lie  down,  will  you !     No.  1  boy  is 
Cobby.  (A  boy  comes  forward  from  R.  to  desk,  L.) 
Cobby's  grandmother's  dead,  and  his  Uncle  Jack's 
took  to  drinking,  which  is  all  the  news  his  sister 
sends,    except    eighteenpence.      (About   to    hand 
money  to  boy,  but  withdraws  it.)    Oh  !  I  forgot,  you 
broke  a  square  of  glass  the  other  day;  this  will 
just  pay  for  it.      Mrs.  Squeers,  take  the  money. 
(Hands  it  to  Mrs.  Squeers— boy  goes  back  to  form, 
crying.)    Next  boy— (pause)— next  boy.      (Smike's 
b  usiness  repeated — to  Smike.)     Sit  down,  curse  you  ! 
Don't    bother    me!      Next   boy   is-    Graymarsh. 
(Another  boy  comes  forward.— Squeers  reads  letter.) 
Graymarsh's  maternal  aunt  is  glad  to  hear  he  is  so 
well  and  happy.  (Graymarsh  looks  most  miserable.) 
She  sends  her  respectful  compliments  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Squeers.     She  thinks  Mrs.  Squeers  must  be 
an  angel ;  she  likewise  thinks  that  Mr.  Squeers  ie 
too  good  for  this  world,  but  she  hopes  he  may 
long  be  spared  to  carry  on  his  business.      (Shaltes 
cane.)    Would  have  sent  the  two  pair  of  stockings, 
as  desired,  but  is  shoi't  of  money,  so  forwards  a 
tract  instead.     She  hopes  Graymarsh  will  put  his 
trust  in  Providence ;  that  he  will  study  in  every- 
thing to  please  good  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Squeers ;  and 
that  he  will  not  object  to  sleep  six  in  a  bed,  which 
no  true  Christian  should.      (.Folds  tetter.)    A  very 
delightful  letter  !      (Gives  boy  tract  above  alluded 
to.)    There  is  your  tract— take  it,  read  it,  and 
digest  it  well;  it's  all  you'll  have  to  digest  to- 
day!     (Boy   retires.)     Next  boy— (pause)— Next 
boy !     (Smike  appeals  again.)     What  do  you  want  ? 
Don't  bother  me!     (Smike  sobs  and  shows  signs  of 
great  dejection.— There  is  room  for  fine   pathetic 
acting  for  Smike  each  time  Squeers  rebuffs  him.) 
Next  boy  is  Mobbs.     (Reading.)    Mobbs' s  mother- 
in-law,  on  hearing  he  wouldn't  eat  fat,  took  to 
her  bed,  and  has  been  very  ill  ever  since.     She 
wishes  to  know  by  an  early  post  where  he  expecte 
co  go  to  if  he  quarrels  with  his  victuals.      It  was 
told  her  in  the  London  newspapers— not  by  Mr. 
Squeers  ;  he's  too  good  and  too  kind  to  set  any- 
body against  anybody ;   but  it  has  vexed  her    so 
much  Mobbs  can't  think.    She  is  sorry  to  find  that 
ae  is   discontented,  which  is  horrid  and  sinful! 
and  hopes   Mr.   Squeers   will  flog  Mobbs  into  a 
better  state  of  mind.      With  this  view,   she  has 
stopped  his  halfpenny  a-week  pocket-money,  and 
7iven  a  double-bladed  knife,  with  a  corkscrew  in 
t,  to  the  missionaries,  which  she  had  bought  on 
purpose  for  him.    You  hear  that,  Mobbs  ?    (Shakes 
cane.)     I'll  settle  with  you  presently,  so  sit  down, 
Mobbs!     (Mobbs  retires,  much  crestfallen.— Smike 
again  looks  eagerly  around,  then  shuffles  down  centre 
to  front  of  stage.— Squeers    sees  him,   then  come?, 
down,  L.  c.)    Now,  Smike,  what  the  deuce  do  you 
want  ? 

Smike.  Please,  sir,  is  there — is  there 

(Hesitating.} 

Sque'ers.  Well,  is  there  whaW 
Smike.  Has  nothing  been  heard  about  me  ? 
Squeers.  Bah !  devil  a  bit  ? 
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Smike.  (In  despair.)  Oh!  oh!  oh! 
Squeers.  Oh !  oh  !   oh  !      No,  no,   no  !      This  is 
pretty— very  pretty,  indeed— that  I  should  have 
to  feed  and  clothe  a  great  idle,  skulking  fellow 
like  you,  and  never  hope  to  get  a  penny  for  my 
trouble ! 
Smike.  It  ain't  my — it  ain't  my  fault! 

(Puts  his  hands  on  each  side  of  his  head 
as  if  to  recollect  something — bursts 
into  a  sickly  smile,  and  limps  up  stage, 
sinks,  sobbing  at  foot  of  Nicholas's 
desk,  c.) 

Mrs.  S.  (L.  corner.)  I  tell  you  what,  Sqneers, 
et's  my  belief  that  young  chap's  turning  silly. 

Squeers.  I  hope  not.  (Sees  one  of  the  boys  look- 
ing very  stupid,  and  catching  phantom  flies  in  the 
air.)  And  if  he  is,  I  hope  it  isn't  catching. 
(Pointing  to  silly-looking  boy.)  He's  a  handy  fellow 
out  of  doors,  and  worth  his  meat  and  drink  any 
way ;  but  talking  of  meat  and  drink,  that  makes 
me  feel  hungry — let's  break  up  school,  and  go  and 
have  our  dinner.  Come  boys,  break  up  school — out 
.you  go  !  (Music,  (ill  all  the  boys  but  Smike  go  off, 
D.  L.  F.  Smike  crawls  to  Squeers'  desk,  L.  c.  Mr. 
•and  Mrs.  Squeers  have  got  over  to  B.)  Smike,  you 
•can  go  and  have  your  dinner — a  turnip,  off  Farmer 
Sparrow's  turnip  field — don't  eat  more  than  one. 
Come  along  my  dear ;  we  are  too  kind  to  that  boy. 

[Ea-it  B.  1  E. 

Nic.  (Getting  off  stool,  and  coming  down  B.  C., 
looking  off  after  Squeers.)  The  wretches !  oh,  that 
these  poor  boys  should  be  left  to  their  mercy!  Can 
nothing  be  done  to  put  a  end  to  this  barbarity — 
there  must  be,  there  shall! 

(Getting  over  to  near  where  Smike  is  at 
L.  c.,  then  raises  his  arm  with  energy, 
as  he  utters  the  following.     "  Oh,  it's 
shameful !"    Smike  who  is  crouching 
on  ground  at  foot  of  Squeers'  desk, 
sees  Nicholas  raise  arm,  thinks  he  is 
going  to  strike  him,  he  shrinks  back  in 
fear.    Nicholas  sees  him.) 
You  need  not  fear  me.    Are  you  cold  ? 
Smifce.  No. 

Nic.  You  are  shivering. 
Smike.  I  am  not  cold,  I  am  used  to  it. 
Nic.  (^bout  to  kindly  pat  Smike's  head,  but  seeing 
•such  a  dirty  object,  hesitates  for  a  moment,  but  after 
•a  moment,  kindness  gets  the  better  of  him,  and  he 
pats    his    head,  saying)       "Poor    fellow  —  poor 
fellow!" 

Smike.  (On  one  knee.)  Pity,  to  me — to  me !  oh, 
don't— don't,  it  will  break  my  heart,  it  will,  indeed, 
it  will! 

(Throws  7iis  face  into  his  hands,  and 
bursts  into  passionate  tears. — This  is 
the  first  kindness  Smike  has  ever 
heard,  and  great  feeling  should  be 
given  to  this  scene.) 

Nic.  Come,  come,  be  a  man,  you  are  nearly  one 
"by  years,  heaven  help  you ! 

Smifce.    (Coming  down  c.   with   Nicholas.)     By 
years,  oh    dear,  how  many  years  since  I  was  a 
little  child,  younger  than  any  that  are  here  now, 
where  are  they  all  ? 
Nic.  Of  whom  do  you  speak,  tell  me  ? 
Smike.   My  friends — oh,  what   sufferings  mine 
have  been. 

Nic.  Come,  come,  there  is  always  hope. 
Smike.  No,  no,  none  for  me ;  do  you  remember 
that  boy  that  died  here  ? 
Nic.  No,  I  was  not  here,  but  what  of  him  ? 


Smike.  Why— (Drawing  close  to  Nicholas)— I 
was  with  him  that  night ;  and  when  all  was  silent 
he  cried  no  more  for  friends  he  wished  to  come  and 
sit  with  him,  but  he  saw  faces  that  came  from 
home.  He  said  they  smiled  and  talked  too.  He 
died  at  last,  lifting  his  head  to  kiss  them.  (Pause.) 
Do  you  hear  what  I  say  ? 

Nic.  Yes — yes  ! 

Smike.  What  faces  will  smile  on  me  when  I  die  ? 
who  will  talk  to  me  on  those  long  nights  ? — they 
cannot  come  from  home,  they  would  frighten  me 
if  they  did  ?  I  don't  know  what  home  is  ;  pain 
and  fear— pain  and  fear  for  me  alive,  or  dead— no 
hope — no  hope — no  hope  !  They're  been  harder 
on  me  since  you  came  here,  because  they  think 
that  you  befriend  me. 

Nic.  I  know  that ;  but  it  will  be  better  for  yon 
when  I  have  gone. 

Smifce.  (L.  c.)  Gone !    Are  you  going  ? 

Nic.  (B.  c.)  I  cannot  say. 

Smike.  Oh,  tell  me— do  tell  me  !  Will  you  go- 
will  you  ? 

Nic.  I  shall  be  driven  to  it,  I  think.  But  the 
world  is  before  me,  after  all. 

Smifce.  The  world !  Is  the  world  as  bad  and  cold 
a  place  as  this. 

Nic.  Heaven  forbid !  The  hardest,  coarsest 
toil  were  happiness  to  this ! 

SQUEERS   enters,    D.  L.   F.    He   stands  at  back, 
listening. 

Smike.  Oh,  will  you  let  me  go  with  y:>u  ?  Do — 
do! 

Nic.  I  will,  and  I  will  help  and  aid  you;  and 
not  bring  fresh  sorrow  upon  you,  as  I  have  done 
here. 

(Sgueers  at  bacfc,    examines   canes   on 

desk,  picks  out  the  stoutest.) 

Smike.  Oh,  bless  you ! — bless  you  for  that  pro- 
mise !  I  will  be  your  drudge,  only  take  me  from 
that  wretch  Squeers — (Squeers,  at  back,  gesticu- 
lates)—only  let  me  die  away  from  this  wretched 
place ! 

(Squeers  rushes    down   between   them. 

Smike,  in  great  alarm,  falls  in  L. 

corner.     Squeers  seizes    him   by  the 

throat,  and  drags  him  to  L.  c.  Music. 

— Long     chord,    played    at    cue    of 

tl  wretched  place,"    and  kept  up  till 

picture  of  Squeers  over  Smike,  L.  c. 

Squeei's  and  Smike,  L.  c.  .Nicholas,  B.) 

Squeers.  (After  picture.)    So   you'd    run   away, 

would  you,  you  young  scoundrel  ?     (Turning  to 

Nicholas,  who  is  B.,  but  still  retaining  hold  of  Smike, 

L.  c.)  And  you,  Nicholas  Nickleby !  This  is  pretty, 

listening  to  this  wretch  when  he  talks  ot%  his  good, 

kind  master  in  this  disrespectful  manner !    A  nice 

example,  this — from   a   teacher,    too !     (Turning 

again  to  Smike.)    So  you'll  run  away,  will  you? 

I'll  take  care  of  that !    I'll  lock  yon  in  the  loft ! 

Come  on,  curse  you !    Come  on ! 

(Music  till  end  of  scene.  Drags  Smike 
up  centre.  Nicholas  follows  up  plead- 
ingly. Squeers  about  to  strike  Smike. 
Nicholas  rushes  forward  and  holds 
Squeers'  arm  back.  Picture  close  in.) 

SCENE  II.— front  Chamber  in  Sgueers'  Tious*. 

En ter  NICHOLAS,  B. 
Nic.  Poor  boy!    I  fear,  through  my  intended 
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kindness  to  him,  that  his  miseries  will  be  even 
greater  than  before.  Whenever  I  get  back  to 
London,  I'll  make  a  strong  effort  to  expose  the 
barbarity  of  this  cruel  wretch,  and  thus  put  an  end 
to  the  sufferings  of  some  of  my  fellow-creatures. 
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Enter  FANNY  SQUEERS,  L.  1  B. 

Fan.  (Affecting  at  first  not  to  see  Nicholas.)  I  beg 

pardon ;  I  thought  my  'pa  was — or  might  be 

Dear  me !  how  very  awkward  ! 

( With  pretended  embarrassment.) 

Nic.  Mr.  Squeers  is  out. 

Fan.  Do  you  know  will  he  be  long  ? 

(Fanny  bashfully  makes  love  to  Nicholas 
through  this  scene.) 

Nic.  I'm  sure  I  do  not  know,  miss. 

Fan.  I  never  knew  anything  happen  so  cross. 
Thank  you !  I  am  very  sorry  I  intruded.  I'm  sure, 
if  I  hadn't  thought  my  'pa  was  here,  I  wouldn't 

upon  any  account  have It's  very  provoking ;  it 

must  look  so  very  strange. 

(Glancing  from  quill  pen  in  her  hand 
to  Nicholas,  their  eyes  meet;  she 
blushes  and  simpers.) 

Nic.  If  that's  all  you  want,  perhaps  I  can  supply 
his  place.  (She  sidles  up  to  Nicholas,  and  gives  him 
the  pen,  and  sighs.)  Shall  it  be  a  hard  or  a  soft 
nib?  (Nicholas  smiles.) 

Fan.  (Aside.)  He  has  a  beautiful  smile. 

Nic.  Which  did  you  say  ? 

Fan.  Dear  me !  I  was  thinking  of  something  else 
for  the  moment.  As  soft  as  possible,  if  you 
please. 

Nic.  (Aside,  mending  pen  with  penknife.)  I  sup- 
pose that  is  to  give  me  to  understand  that  her  heart 
is  soft.  (Returning  pen.)  There,  miss ;  I  hope  that 
will  do.  (They  drop  pen  between  them.) 

Fan.  Oh,  how  awkward  of  me ! 

Nic.  (Picking  up  pen.)  Not  at  all ;  it  was  my 
fault.  (Returns  pen.) 

Fan.  Oh,  no ;  not  at  all !  I  am  so  very  foolish — 
•so  very  a— a Good  morning ! 

Nic.  Good-bye !  The  next  I  mend  for  you  I  hope 
will  be  returned  less  clumsily.  (Fanny  bites  nib  of 
pen  as  she  ogles  Nicholas.)  Take  care;  you  are 
biting  the  nib  off  now. 

Fan.  Really  so  embarrassing,  that  I    scarcely 

know  what  I Very  sorry  to  give  you  so  much 

trouble. 

Nic.  Not  the  least  trouble  in  the  world.  (Pause 
— she  ogles  and  sighs.)  Good  day,  Miss  Squeers! 
(.Aside.)  She  don't  seemed  inclined  to  go ;  so  I  will 
leave  her.  (Crosses  to  L. — Jial/laug/iing  at  Tier.)  I 
have  the  honour  of  wishing  you  good  day,  miss  ! 

[Exit,  L. 

Fan.  Well,  I'm  sure;  I  think  he  might  have 
stayed  and  made  up  to  a  person  a  bit.  Oh,  the 
dear  fellow  ! — I  never  saw  such  legs  in  the  whole 
course  of  my  life  ! 

Enter  'TILDA  PRICE,  L.  1  E.— Lively  music. 

'Tilda.  Oh,  Fanny,  dear,  it  was  such  a  nice  fine 
afternoon ;  so  John  would  make  me  put  on  my 
things,  and  come  out  for  a  drive ;  so  I  thought  we 
would  come  over  and  see  yon.  John  is  haying  the 
horse  put  up  at  the  inn,  and  will  be  here  directly. 

Fan.  Well,  'Tilda,  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  and  how 
are  you  ?  You  look  first-rate.  Oh,  'Tilda,  'Tilda, 
I've  got  something  to  tell  you  ;  you'll  never  guess 
it — what  do  you  think,  what  do  you  think  ? 

'Tilda.  I  don't  know,  I'm  sure,  Fanny  dear. 


Fan.  Well,  then— now,    don't    jump— I'm  en- 

'Tilda.  Law,  yon  don't  say  so  !  Oh,  tell  me  all 
about  it. 

Fan.  That  is  to  say,  next  door  to  it,  almost — to 
a  gentleman's  son,  who  has  come  down  here  as 
teacher  at  Dotheboys'  Hall,  under  most  mysterious 
and  remarkable  circumstance,  indeed,  I  think  the 
fame  of  my  many  charms  have  reached  him,  and 
he's  come  to  woo  and  win  me.  Isn't  it  a  most 
extraordinary  thing,  'Tilda,  dear  ? 

'  Tilda.  Most  extraordinary,  dear ;  but  what  has 
he  said  to  you  ? 

Fan.  Don't  ask  me  what  he  said,  my  dear ;  if 
you'd  only  seen  his  looks  and  smiles !  oh,  I  never 
was  so  overcome  in  all  my  life. 

Tilda.  Did  he  look  in  this  way. 

(Looking  lovingly  and  twiddling  thumbs.) 

Fan.  Yery  like  that,  only  more  genteeler. 

Tilda.  Oh,  then,  if  he  looked  like  that  he  means 
something,  depend  upon  it.  How  I  should  like  to 
see  him. 

Fan.  So  you  shall,  'Tilda.  Mother  and  father 
have  both  gone  out,  so  you  and  John  stay  to  tea, 
and  then  you  can  meet  him. 

Tilda.  Oh,  that  will  be  delightful. 

Fan.  Then  come  along  (crosses  to  L.),  and  take 
your  things  off.  Oh,  'Tilda,  'Tilda,  if  you  only  saw 
his  legs !  oh,  such  ducks !  Come  along. 

[Lively  music. — Exit  L. 

SCENE  III.— A  neat  middle  Chamber  Parlour  in 
Squeers'  house,  table  c.  with  tea  set  for  four ;  a  small 
side  table  at  L.,  on  which  is  a  pack  of  cards  and 
counters,  four  chairs,  one  at  each  end  of  table  c., 
and  tu'o  behind  it,  D.  in  L.  F. 

Enter  'TILDA  and  FANNY,  D.  L.  F.— Music  kept 
up  from  Last  Scene. 

Fan.  Come  along,  'Tilda,  and  we'll  have  a  nice 
merry  evening,  you  and  your  John,  and  me  and 
my Oh,  'Tilda  I  do  so  palpitate.  (L.  c«) 

Tilda.  (R.  c.)  Oh,  I  know  what  it  is. 

Fan.  I  have  not  been  used  to  it,  you  know, 
'Tilda.  (Pressing  her  heart  and  sighing.) 

'Tilda.  Oh  you'll  soon  get  the  better  of  it,  dear. 
(Knocfc  at  door.) 

Fan.  There  he  is,  'Tilda  dear,— Oh,  my ! 

Tilda.  Hush!  hem — say  come  in. 

Fan.  Come  in.  (Lovingly.) 


Enter  NICHOLAS,  D.  F.— Seeing  Tilda,  he  slightly 
bends. 

Nic.  I  understood  from  Mr.  Squeers  that 

Fan.  (R.)  Oh,  yes,  it's  all  right,  'pa  don't  tea 
with  us,  but  you  won't  mind  that,  I  dare  say.  (This 
is  spoken  archly,  Nicholas  seems  at  a  loss  <o  under- 
stand.) Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon,  let  me  introduce 
Miss 'Tilda  Price,  Mr.  Nickleby— Mr.  Nickleby, 
Miss  'Tilda  Price — there  now,  we  are  only  waiting 

for  one  gentleman,  and  then 

(She  looks  at  Nicholas  and  sighs. 
Nicholas  looks  at  her  in  wonder,  and 
sighs,  then  turns  up  stage.) 

'Tilda.  (L.)  Oh,  this  will  never  do,  both  sighing 
like  this;  If  it's  caused  by  my  being  here,  you  are 
very  silly  both.  Come,  don't  mind  me,  for  I'm  just 
as  bad.  Now  go  on  just  as  you  would  if  you  wera 
quite  alone. 
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Fan.  Oh,  'Tilda!  I'm  ashamed  cf  you! 

('Tilda  and  Fanny  go  up  stage,  Fanny 
giggling  at  Nicholas,  with  corner  of 
handkerchief  in  her  mouth.) 

Nic.  (Coming  down  c.)  Well,  as  I  am  here,  and 
seem  expected,  for  some  reason  or  the  other,  to 
make  myself  amiable,  it's  uo  use  looking  like  a 
goose ;  I  may  as  well  accoinodate  myself  to  n»y 
company.  Ladies,  allow  me. 

(Handing  them  to  chairs  at  table, 
Fanny  R.  centre  of  table,  'Tilda,  L.  c. 
of  table,  both  at  back,  then  Nicholas 
seats  himself  E.  of  table.) 

Fan.  Now,  if  John  would  only  come,  what  a 
nice  jolly  time  we  would  have  of  it,  wouldn't  we, 
Mr.  Nickleby. 

(Places  Iwr  hand  on  his,  as  if  by  acci- 
dent.) 
Nic.  (Takinq  his  hand  away.)  Well,  really. 

(Music.) 

John  Browdie.  (Heard  outside.)  'Tilda,  where  be 
my  'Tilda?  (Enter  D.  p.)  Eh  !  there  thou  art, 

(Sits  L.  corner  of  table,   first    having 

embraced  'Tilda. — Music  stops.) 
'Tilda.  (L.  c.  of  table.)  Well,  John! 
Brow.  Well,  'Tilda  1    (Sees  Nicholas.)  He!    he! 
he!  he! 

Fan.  (n.  c.  back  of  table,  seated.)  Oh,  I  beg 
pardon.  (Introducing)  Mr.  John  Browdie,  Mr. 
Nickleby. 

Brow.  Servant,  sir. 
Nic.  Yours  at  command,  sir. 

(All  begin  to  eat,  Nicliolas  B.  corner  of 
table,  Browdio  L.  corner,  Fanny  R. 
centre  at  back,  'Tilda  L.  centre  at 
back.) 

Brow.  Old  woman  awa',  bean't  she  ? 
Fan.  Yes,  Mr.  Browdie. 

Brow.  Eh,  eh,  eh !  I  thought  so ;  that  accounts 
for  yon  chap  having  his  tea  wi'  us,  eh  ?  (Nicholas 
takes  bread-and-butter,  after  having  handed  it  to  the 
ladies.)  Eh,  that's  right,  man,  enjoy  theesen,  thee 
wean't  get  bread-and-butter  every  neight,  I  expect, 
Ecod !  they  don't  put  too  much  intiv  'em  ;  you'll  be 
nout  but  skeen  and  bones  if  you  stop  here  long 
eneaf — ho,  ho,  ho ! 

Nic.  (Scornfully.)  You're  facetious,  sir. . 
Brow.  No,  I  dean't  know.    'Tother  teacher  he 
wure  a  lean  un,  he  wure,  ho,  ho,  ho,  ho  !    Come 
get  it  into  thee,  lad  j  eat  it  up,  thee  wean't  get  it 
another  time. 

(Pushes  plate  of  bread-and-butter  over 
to  Nicholas,  who  returns  it  indig- 
nantly.) 

Nic.  I  don't  understand  you,  sir ! 
Brow.  Eh,  lad.  who  wants  thee  to  ?— understand 
that.   (Pushes  plate  back  to  Nicholas.)   Put  it  in  thy 
pocket ;  mayhap  thee'll  be  glad  of  it  to-morrow. 
'Tilda.  Fanny,  what  are  you  thinking  about  ? 
*  Fan.  Me, 'Tilda?    Heigho!  nothing. 

(Looking  at  Nicholas  and  sighing., 
Brow.  (Winking  at  Nicholas  and  pointing  to  breach 
end-butter.)  Put  it  in  thy  pocket,  lad. 

(Puts  plate  over  to  Nicholas.    Nicholas 

indignantly  puts  it  back  again.) 
Nic.  I  don't  know  whether  yonr  perceptions  ar 
quite  keen  enough,  Mr.  Browdie,  to  enable  you  to 
understand  that  your  remarks  are  offensive  ;  but  i 
they  are,  have  the  goodness  to — 

'Tilda.  If  you  say  another  word,  John,  or  only 
half  a  word,  I'll  never  forgive  yon,  nor  speak  t( 
you  again. 


Brow.  Well,  my  lass,  it  be  all  right— bean't  it 
ouug  chap  ? 

( Winlis  at  Nicholas,  and  pantomimes  him 

to  take  bread-and-butter.) 
Jfic.  (Jumps  up  in  great  rage.)  You  impertinent 

lound,  I'll 

Pan.  Oh,  murder !  (Almost  faints,  screams,  &c.) 
)h,  Nicholas !  dear  Nicholas !  for  my  sake,  pray 
lon't ! 

Nic.  Well,  as  there  are  ladies  present,  I  willover- 
ock  Mr.  Browdie's  rudeness ;  but  trust  ke  will  not 
epeat  it. 

Jo 7m.  Nay ;  if  I've  given  offence,   young  chap, 
'm  sorry.     There's    my  hand.      (Shakes  hand. — 
Aside.)  But,  I  say,  you'd  bettor  take  bread-and- 
butter. 

Nic.  I'm   sure,  ladies,  Mr.    Browdie  means  no 
larm,  though  at  first  I  was  rather  annoyed,  I  con- 
:ess.     (Sees  Fanny,  who  is  still  crying.)     Why,  Miss 
Squeers,  what  is  the  matter. 
Fan.  Oh,  nothing ;  I'm  better  now. 

(Caressing  Tits  "hand.) 

'Tilda.  Come,  don't  be  silly ;  there  never  was  any 
danger— was  there,  Mr.  Nickleby  ? 

(Gets  from,  her  chair,  and  gets  round  to 

Nicholas,  R.) 

Nic.  None  at  all — absurd ! 

Tilda.  That's  right.  (Brings  Nicholas  down  R.) 
Say  something  kind  to  her,  and  she'll  soon  come 
round.  Shall  John  and  I  go  into  the  kitchen,  and 
come  back  presently  ? 

Nic.  Not  on  any  account.  What  on  earth  should 
you  do  that  for  ? 

Tilda.  (With  contempt.)  Well,  you  are  a  nice 
one  to  keep  company ! 

JNTic.  What  do  you  mean?  I  am  not  one  to  keep 
company  at  all;  here  at  all  events.  I  can't  make 
this  put. 

'Tilda.  Nor  I  either ;  but  men  were  always  fickle, 
and  always  will  be — that  I  can  make  out  very 
easily. 
Nic.  Fickle  ?    What  do  you  suppose  ?    You  don't 

mean  to  say  that  you  think 

'Tilda.  Oh,  no!  I  think  nothing  at  all.  (Brow- 
die  and  .Fanny  at  table  begin,  to  get  uneasy.)  Now, 
just  look  at  her,  dressed  so  beautiful,  and  looking 
so  well,  really  almost,  handsome. 

Nic.  My  dear  girl — (at  "  dear  girl,"  Browdie 
begins  to  get  furious) — what  have  I  to  do  with  her 
dressing  beautifully  or  looking  handsome  ? 

'Tilda.  Come,  don't  call  me  a  dear  girl,  or  Fanny 
will  be  saying  it's  all  my  fault.  Now  we  are  going 
to  have  a  game  of  cards.  Come,  Fanny,  let's  clear 
the  table. 

(Fanny  and  'Tilda  take  tea-things  off 
table,  c.,  and  place  tftem  on  side-table 
— then  put  cards,  &c.,  on  table,  c. — 
Tilda  and  Fanny  resume  seats.) 

Fan.  (Seated  R.  c.  of  table.)  There  are  only  four 
of  us,  'Tilda — (looking  lovingly  at  Mc?iolas) — so  we 
had  better  go  partners — two  against  two. 

Tilda.  What  do  you  say,  Mr.  Nickleby.     (Seated 
L.  c.) 
Nic.  With  nil  the  plen  sure  in  life. 

(Goes  to  Tilda,  and  brings  her  to  R., 
behind  Fanny — takes  Fanny  gently  by 
tlic  arm,  a?td  puts  her  oxer  to  L.  chair 
just  vacated  by  'Tilda  —  a?id  puts 
'Tilda  in  Fanny's  chair,  K.) 
Suppose  you  and  I  go  partners,  Miss  Price  ? 

Fan.  (In  suppressed  passion.)  Mr.  Browdio,  shall 
we  make  a  bank  against  them  ? 


Ji,-ow.  Aye,  if  thee  likes,  lass. 


NICHOLAS 
(Aside.)    Dang 


Fanny  looks  spitefully  at  Tilda,  and 
grins  horribly.  They  shuffle  cards- 
all  deposit  in  dish. — The  quickest  and 
lest  icay  is  not  to  play  at  any  round 
or  set  game,  bttt  simply  to  cut  for 
stakes.  This  removes  all  impropriety 
in  partners  being  seated  next  to  each 
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SCENE  IV.— A  Front  Wood,— A  Yorkshire  Lane.— 
Music  to  open  scene. 

Enter  BROOKER,  L.  1  E.— Music. 

Brook.  Well,  here  I  am,  after  a  long  and  weary- 
journey  on  foot  fromtjondon  to  Yorkshire,  at  last 
arrived  at  my  destination.  I  wonder  if  the  boy  is 
still  at  the  school  at  which  I  left  him.  At  the 

for 


,,„„,,  o  ^.,.». — -    school!  I  might  have  said  ftftfae  asylum; 

— They  cut    and  Nicholas  and    there  starvation  and  ill-usage  is  the  order  of  the 
'a  win.)  day.    It  is  now  fourteen  years  since  I  left  him 


Tilda  u-in.) 
Nic.   (Taking  stakes.)   We  intend  to  win  cvery- 

j&m.  'Tilda  has  won  something  she  didn't  expect, 
hav'u'tyou,  dear? 

Tilda.  Only  a  dozen  and  eight,  low.    (Counting 
winnings.) 

Fan.  How  dull  you  are  to-night,  dear. 

i.  Oh,  dear,  no ;  I  was  thinking  you  seemed 


(Biting  lips  with 
Your  hair's  coming  out  of 


Tilda 
rather  out  of  sorts,  pet. 

Fan.   Me  !     Oh,  dear,  no  ! 
rage.) 

Tilda.  That's  well, 
curl,  love. 

Fan.  Never  mind  my  hair,  you'd  better  mind 
yonr  partner. 

Nic.  Thank  you  for  reminding  her,  so  she  had. 
(Play  resumed.  Brou-die  has  been  getting 
very  iealous,  and,  when  unobserved, 
Tilts  out  as  if  at  Nicholas's  head, 
playing  again,  Nicholas  and  'Tilda 
win.) 

'Tilda.  (Taking  winmng3.)  I  never  had  such  luck 
in  all  my  life ;  it's  all  along  of  you,  Mr.  Nickleby. 
I  wish  I  had  you  for  a  partner  always. 

(Browdie  getting  more  furious.) 

Nic.  I  wish  you  had. 

Tilda.  You'll  have  a  bad  wife  if  you  always  win 
at  cards. 

Nic.  Not  if  your  wish  is  gratified.  I'm  sure  to 
have  a  good  one  in  that  case.  (Broicdie  and  Fanny 
getting  very  uneasy,  'Tilda  enjoying  the  mischief  she 
•is  causing.)  But  we  are  having  all  the  talk  to  our- 
selves, it  seems. 

Fan.  You  do  it  so  well,  that  it  would  be  a  pity 
to  interrupt,  wouldn't  it,  Mr.  Browdie  ? 

Nic.  Nay ;  we  do  it  in  default  of  having  anyone 
else  to  talk  to. 

Tilda.  We'll  talk  to  you,  you  know,  if  you'll 
only  say  something. 

Fan.  Thank  you,  'Tilda,  dear.         (Majestically.) 

'Tilda.  Or  yoit  can  talk  to  yourselves,  if  you 
don't  choose  to  talk  to  us.  John,  why  don't  you 
say  something  ? 

Brow.  Say  summat ! 

Tilda.  Aye;  and  not  sit  there  so  silent  and 
glum. 

Brow.  Well,  then,  what  I  say  is  this.  (Strik- 
ing table  u-it?i  fist.)  Dang  my  buttons  if  I  stand 
this  any  longer !  (All  rise  in  great  confusion.) 
Do  you  gang  whome  wi'  me.  (Turns  Tilda 
round  to  L.)  And  do  you,  young  whipper- 
snapper,  look  out  for  a  broken  head ! 

(Music  till  end  of  scene. — Browdie  jiulls 
off  coat,  tries  to  get  at  .Nicholas,  is 
Tield  back  by  Tilda;  Fanny  faints, 
and  throws  herself  in  the  arms  of 
Nicholas.  General  confusion. — Close 
in  of  scene.) 

NICHOLAS  &  FAKNT.   TABLE.    BBOWDIE  &  TILDA. 


B.C. 


c. 


L.  C. 


there.  Ah,  what  would  his  father  not  give  to 
know  all  this  ?  I  think  I'll  one  day  get  at  least 
civility  from  my  gentleman — time  will  show,  time 
will  show.  ( (Looks  off,  R.)  Why,  what  scarecrow 
is  this,  running  this  way  ?  I'll  stand  aside,  and 
watch  his  movements. 

[Brooker  retires,  L.— Music,  sliort  hurry. 

Enter  SMIKE,  R.  1  E.,  in  great  alarm— ho  hurrie 
on,  backing  on  [to  stage,  R.,  looking  off  to  as  if  in 
great  fear — when  in  centre,  falls. 

Smike.  Thank  heaven,  I  have  escaped  them ;  I 
don't  know  how  far  I  have  run,  but  they  shall  kill 
me,  if  they  overtake  me,  rather  than  I'll  go  back 
to  that  dreadful  place.  But  where  am  I  to  go  to 
— who  shall  I  ask  for  shelter  or  protection  ?  The 
good  teacher  told  me  to  trust  in  Him  above,  to  ask 
His  help,  and  He  would  not  desert  even  poor 
Smike. 

BROOKER  comes  forward,  L.  C. 

Brook.  Now,  young  fellow,  I  want  a  word  or  two 
with  you. 

Smikc.  (In  great  fear,  R.  c.)  No,  no;  don't  take 
me  back  again.  Mercy,  mercy !  pray  don't  take 
ine  back. 

Brook.  What  do  you  mean  ?  I  don't  want  to 
take  you  anywhere ;  I  only  want  you  to  tell  me 
something. 

Smike.  I  know  nothing  that  can  be  of  any  good 
to  you — indeed  I  don't;  so  pray  let  me  go. 

Brook.  Stay !  are  you  from  Squeers'  school  ?  If 
so,  you  can  tell  me  if  there  is  a  lad  there  they  call 
Smike  ? 

Smike.  (Eagerly.)  That's  me  1  Oh,  if  you  come 
here  to  render  me  any  assistance,  let  me  know  it 
at  once ;  or  if  you  wish  to  take  me  back  again, 
kill  me  at  once,  but  do  not  let  them  torture  me 
any  more. 

Brook.  So  you  are  the  youngster  I've  walked  all 
these  miles  to  see ;  you  are  the  chap  that's  to 
bring  me  my  revenge.  I  didn't  expect  to  find  you 
quite  so  like  a  man ;  but  let  me  see,  it's  fourteen 
years  since  I  brought  you  here,  you  were  then  six 
years  old.  Ah,  time  passes  quickly. 

Smike.  What !  you  say  you  brought  me  here  to 
this  place  ?  Oh,  man — man,  what  harm  had  I  ever 
done  to  you,  that  you  should  so  cruelly  have 
treated  me,  a  child  then  only  six  years  of  age  ? 
Oh,  those  fourteen  years  of  darkness  and  misery, 
shut  out  from  all  kind  friends,  brothers  and  sis- 
ters, mayhap  a  father  —  and  I  have  heard  of  a 
mother's  tender  care.  Oh,  take  me  back  to  all 
this,  or  only  to  ever  so  small  a  spark  of  such 
brightness,  and  the  great  wrongs  I  have  endured 
will  be  washed  out  and  pardoned  by  that  one  act 
of  mercy. 

Brook.  Listen  to  me ;  the  reason  I  brought  you 
here  was  quite  sufficient  to  justify  the  act.  I  did 
not  know  it  was  so  great  a  den  of  infamy  as  it 
appears  to  be— and  so,  poor  lad,  believe  me,  I 
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grieve  for  your  sufferings ;  but  they  are  nearly  at 
an  end.  You  have  a  friend  who  is  rich — I  mean 
your  father.  (Smifce  displays  great  interest.)  He 
does  not  know  that  you  even  live,  but  he  shall,  and 
then  you  shall  go  back  to  London. 

Smike.  But  now — oh,  take  me  now.  I  shall  soon 
be  missed,  they  will  overtake  me;  and  if  their 
cruelty  does  not,  the  terror  of  returning  to  that 
place  will  kill  me.  Oh,  let  me  come  with  you  ;  I 
will  work,  drudge,  do  anything,  but  do  not  let 
them  take  me  back. 

Brook.  It  is  impossible  that  you  can  go  with  me 
now.  To  gain  the  news  of  your  existence,  I  have 
had  to  tramp  from  London,  over  two  hundred 
miles,  and  I  must  return  by  the  same  means,  for  I 
have  not  a  penny  in  my  pocket,  and  so  must  beg 
my  way.  For  a  strong  man,  this  is  a  fearful  trial ; 
but  for  you,  in  yonr  wretched  state,,  it  would  be 
certain  death.  Go  back,  remain  for  a  short  time, 
and  then  I'll  fetch  you.  You  shall  return  in  a 
coach-and-four.  (Going,  L.) 

Smike.  (Clinging  to  "him. )  Oh,  mercy!  Do  not, 
oh,  pray  do  not  leave  me  !  I  will  work,  I  will— I 
am  stronger  than  I  look !  Although  a  poor,  de- 
graded, spirit-broken  wretch,  protect  me,  and  ever- 
lasting blessing  will  be  yours. 

Brook.  (Struggling  to  free  himself.)  Boy,  it  is 
impossible!  I  swear  to  return  to  you,  then  all 
your  wrongs  shall  be  avenged.  Let  go  your  hold  ? 
(Music  hurry  till  Brooker  off.)  I  cannot  stay — 
away,  away ! 

[Brooker  throws  Smike  off— Smike  falls 
in  centre — Brooker  exits,  L.  1  E. — 
Music  changes  to  plaintive  till  Smike 
recovers. 

Smike.  (Recovering.)  Was  it  a  dream?    No,  the 

man  I've  seen  so  often  at  night  time  in  my  sleep, 

the  face  I  remember  in  my  early  days ;  but  he  has 

gone— oh,  where  ?  oh,  where  ?    (Looks  off,  L.)  Oh ! 

ascending  the  hill!    Oh,  come  back!    in  mercy, 

come  back !  (Music  hurry.) 

(Smike  is  staggering  off  after  Brooker. 

—Enter  MRS.  SQUEERS,  R.  1  E., 

she  rushes  across  to  Smike,  and  with 

one  blow  from  cudgel  she  fells  him — 

he  falls  in  centre  of  stage.) 

Mrs.  S.  So  you'd  run  away,  would  you  !  You'd 
ask  help,  would  you  ?  I'll  help  you !  Get  up  ! 

(Puts  a  rope  round  him,  and  drags  him 

up  on  his  knees.) 
Smike.  Help — mercy — help  ! 
Mrs.  S.  Come  on,  come  on  ! 

[ I/rags  Smike  off,  R.  1  E.,  Smike  calling 
"  Help !"— Music  all  through. 


SCENE  V. — ScTiooZrocnn,  as  "before. 

NICHOLAS  discovered  at  desk,  centre.— All  the  boys 
indulging  in  a  sickly  effort  of  play. — Music. 

Nic.  (At  desk.)  Now,  then,  boys,  silence — 
silence ! 

Squeers.  (Heard  outside,  R.)  Now,  then,  Nicholas 
— are  you  going  to  keep  them  boys  all  day  ? 

(-4(1  the  boys  rush-  to  their  seats  at  forms 
R.,  directly  tliey  hear  Squeere.) 

Nic.  We  shall  be  done  directly,  sir. 

Squeers.  (Still  outside,  R.)  You'd  better,  or  I'll 
begin  with  some  of  you.  Smike!  (Pause.)  Smike! 
(Pause.)  Now  then,  Smike,  do  you  want  your  head 
broke  in  a  fresh  place.  (Pause.)  Nicholas ! 

Nie.  Well,  sir  I 


NICKLEBY. 

Squeers.  Well,  sir,  send  that  obstinate  scoundrel 
to  me— don't  you  hear  me  calling  ? 
Nic.  He's  not  here,  sir. 

Sgueers.  (Still  outside.)  Don't  tell  me  a  lie  I  I 
say  he  is ! 

.Nic.  Don't  tell  me  one — I  say  he's  not ! 
Squeers.  Oh,  ain't  he ;  wait  a  bit.    I'll  be  among 
you  directly.    I'm  coming  np-stairs. 

(Noise  off  R.,  as  of  Squeers  coming  up- 
stairs.— .4/terpause,  enter  SQUEERS, 
D.  R.  3  E.) 

Now,  then,  what  does  this  mean  ?  Where  have  you 
hid  him  ?  (Getting  to  L.  c.) 

.Nic.  I  have  seen  nothing  of  him  since  last  night. 

(At  desk.) 

Squeers.  Come,  you  won't  save  him  this  wayl 
Where  is  he  ? 

Nic.  At  the  bottom  of  the  nearest  pond  for  aught 
I  know. 

Sgueers.  Damn  you !  what  do  you  mean  by  that  ? 
Any  of  you  boys  seen  Smike  ? 

.Boy.  Please,  sir,  I  think  Smike's  run  away ! 

(Squeers  makes  a  plunge  amongst  boys, 
and  drags  one  out.) 

Squeers.  Oh,  so  you  think  Smike's  run  away,  do- 
you? 

JBoy.  Yes,  please,  sir. 

Sgueers.  Oh,  you  do,  do  you!  Then  take  thatt 
(Beats  Turn.)  And  that,  and  that !  (Throws  boy 
amongst  the  other  lads  on  form  R.)  Now,  then,  if 
any  other  boy  thinks  Smike's  run  away,  I  shall  be 
pleased  to  have  a  talk  with  him  mildly/  (Then 
turns  to  Nicholas.)  Now,  Nickleby,  perhaps  you 
think  he's  run  away,  eh  ? 

Nic.  I  think  it  very  likely. 

Sgueers.  Oh,  I  suppose  you  don't  know  he  has  ? 

.Nic.  I  know  nothing  of  the  kind,  sir. 

Sgueers.  (Sneering.)  He  didn't  tell  you  he  was 
going,  I  suppose,  did  he  ? 

Nic.  I'm  glad  he  did  not,  for  it  would  then  have 
been  my  dnty  to  have  warned  you  in  time ! 

Squeers.  Which  you  would  no  doubt  have  been 
devilish  sorry  to  have  done  ? 

.Nic.  I  should,  indeed !  You  interpret  my  feelings 
with  great  accuracy. 

Sgueers.  Umph  !  I  give  you  all  warning,  I'll 
have  consolation  out  of  some  of  you  for  this !  I 
give  you  warning,  too,  Nicholas,  I'll  have  consola- 
tion out  of  you ! 

.Nic.  It's  not  in  my  power  to  console  you,  sir; 
it's  nothing  to  me. 

Sgueers.  Ain't  it ;  we  shall  see ! 

Nic.  We  shall ! 

(Mrs.  Sgueers  heard  outside,  r».  L.  F.) 

Mrs.  S.  (Outside.)  Here  he  is,  Squeery,  dear ! 
I've  got  him ! 

(Music  hurry. — E?iter,  D.  L.  F.,  drag- 
ging in  SMIKE.— Throws  Smike  into 
L.  corner,  where  he  falls.) 

Squeers.  (Standing  over  Smike.)  So  you're  been 
brought  back  to  your  happy  home,  have  you? 
Didn  t  know  when  you  were  well  oif,  didn't  you, 
you  young  vagabond?  Mrs.  Squeers,  shut  the 
door.  Every  boy  keep  his  seat.  (Nicholas  advances 
and  appeals.)  Nicholas,  to  your  desk— to  your  desk, 
sir !  (Nicholas  returns  to  desfc.  Squeers  goes  to 
Smike,  and  drags  him  off  the  ground  on  to  his  feet.) 
Now,  sir,  have  you  anything  to  say  for  yourself  ?— 
nothing,  I  suppose.  (.Raising  his  arm,  and  measur- 
ing distance  to  strike  Smike,  finds  Mrs.  Squeers  in 
the  way  of  his  cane.)  Mrs.  Squeers,  stand  a  little 
back.  I've  hardly  room  enough  ! 

(Mrs.  Squeers  gets  to  L.) 
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Smifce.  (E.  In  abject  terror.)  Oh,  spare  me,  sir ! 
spare  me ! 

Squeers.  Ah,  that's  it,  is  it!    Yes— I'll  flay  you 
•within  an  inch  of  your  life,  and  spare  you  that ! 
Smifce.  I  was  driven  to  do  it. 
Squeers.  Oh,  driven  to  do  it!    It  wasn't  your 
fault— it  was  mine,  I  suppose  ? 

Mrs.   Squeers.  What's   he    mean   by   that,    my 
dear? 

Squeers.  I  don't  know,  my  dear ;  and  as  I  don't 
know,  I'm  going  to  find  out. 

(Seizes  Smtfce  with,  the  left  hand,  and 
holds  him  up ;  then  with  the  right 
arm  strikes,  and  counts  one,  two;  about 
to  strike  a  third  blow,  when  Nicholas 
rises  on  seat  at  bacfc  of  desk,  in  com- 
manding voice.) 
Nic.  (Commanding.)  Stop ! 

Squeers.  (Letting  Smike  fall,  R.  c. ;  and      queers 
then  backs  into  L.  corner,  saying)    Who  said  stop  ? 
.Nic.  (Coming  to  front  of  desk,  but  still  at  back  of 
stage.)  I  did.    This  must  not  go  on  ! 
Sqeers.  Must  not ! 

Nic.  Must  not— shall  not,  for  I  will  prevent  it ! 
(Coming  down  stage  and  standing  over 
Smike  in  attitude  of  defence.     Smike 
and  Nicholas,  R.  c.    Smike  right  on 
ground,  Nicholas  stands    over    him. 
Squeers,   L.,  Mrs.   Squeers,  L.   C,  at 
bacfc  of  stage.    All  boys  on  forms,  R.) 
.Nic.  You  have  disregarded  all  my  quiet  inter- 
ference in  this  miserable  lad's  behalf,  so  don't 
blame  me  for  this  public    exposure.    You  have 
brought  it  upon  yourself — not  I. 

(Squeers  springs   up  stage,  pale  with, 
rage,  stands  L.   C-,  facing  audience. 
Nicholas  still  over  Smike,  B.  c.,  bacfc 
half  to  audience.) 
isqueerf.  Sit  down,  beggar ! 
Nich.  Wretch,  touch  this  boy  at  your  peril !    I 
will  not  stand  by  and  see  it  done !     My  blood  is 
up,  and  I  have  the  strength  of  ten  such  curs  as 
you !    Look  to  yourself !    By  heaven,  I  will  not 
spare  you,  if  you  drive  me  on ! 
Squeers.  (Foaming  with  rage.)  Stand  back! 
Nic.  I  have  a  long  series  of  insults  to  avenge, 
and  my  indignation  is  aggravated  by  the  dastardly 
cruelties  practised  upon  these  helpless  beings  in 
this  foul  den.    Have  a  care !    If  you  raise  the 
devil  in  me,  the  consequences  shall  fall  heavily 
upon  your  own  head ! 

(Squeers  rushes  at  Nicholas  with,  cane. 
.Nicholas  catches  cane  with  right  hand, 
tafces  it  from  Squeers,  and  with  theleft 
hand  seizes  Squeers  by  throat,  and  lays 
on  well  with  cane  ;  throws  Squeers  into 
B.  corner,  and  stands  over  him,  B.  C., 
beating  him  as  he  yells  and  grorels  on 
the  ground.  Mrs.  Squeers  rushes  to 
*  bacfc  of  the  stage  and  picks  up  a 

broom,  gets  down  L. ;  is  about  to  fcnocfc 
Nicholas  down  with  broom,  when 
Smike,  who  has  got  up  stage  at  com- 
mencement of  thrashing ,  rushes  down 
centre  and  catches  broom  with,  right 
hand,  and  holds  Mrs.  Squeers  bacfc 
with,  left.  All  the  boys  throw  up  their 
boofes  in  great  joy  at  seeing  oJd  Squeers 
thrashed.  Nicholas  still  lets  Squeers 
have  it.  General  excitement. — Quick 
act.) 

END  OP  ACT  II. 


ACT  III. 


SCENE  I.— Ealph  Nicfcleby's  Office— same  as  Act  L, 
Scene  I. 

NOGGS  discovered  seated  L.  of  table,  R.,  NICHOLAS 

standing  c.,    SMIKE  L.— Smifce  a  little    better 

dressed. 

Noggs.  You  did  right,  Mr.  Nicholas,  to  come  to 
me  ;  I  feel  proud  of  your  confidence. 

Smifce.  Ah! 

(Starting  at  portrait  he  sees  hanging  on 
wall.) 

Nic.  Why,  Smike,  what's  the  matter  ?  you  seem 
frightened,  my  lad. 

Smifce.  (Crossing  to  c.,  Nicholas  to  L.)  That  face  I 
I  remember  that  face  before  I  went  to  that 
wretched  place,  when  I  waa  a  child.  That  cold, 
hard  face,  I  remember  it  well — yes,  well ! 

Nic.  Nonsense,  Smike,  it  is  impossible  you  could 
have  seen  it  before  now.  Why,  Noggs,  it  is  my 
uncle's  portrait,  and  Smike  has  been  in  Yorkshire 
for  the  last  fourteen  years. 

Smifce.  Yes,  but  before  that.  Let  me  think,  let 
me  think !  Oh,  my  father ! — I  remember  now.  I 
slept  in  a  room — a  large,  lonesome  room— at  the 
top  of  a  house,  where  there  was  a  trap-door  in  the 
ceiling.  I  used  to  wonder  what  was  on  the  other 
side.  There  was  a  clock,  too— an  old  clock  in  the 
corner;  I  remember  it  well.  I  have  never  for- 
gotten it,  for  when  I  have  terrible  dreams  it  cornea 
back  just  as  it  was.  I  see  things  and  people  in  it 
that  I  had  never  seen  then.  But  there  is  the  room 
just  as  it  was.  That  never  changes — never,  never, 
never!  (Goes up  stage.) 

Nic.  Poor  lad!  troubles  have  indeed  worked 
strange  fancies  on  his  weak  brain. 

Noggs.  There  is  something  more  than  fancy  in 
this.  The  lad  has  just  described  a  room  in  this 
very  house. 

Nic.  A  strange  incident,  certainly,  but  as  he  has 
never  been  here  before,  I  can  attach  no  importance 
to  it.  Now  tell  me,  Mr.  Noggs— my  mother  anct 
sister,  are  they  both  well  ? 

Noggs.  Well!  oh,  yes,  both  well. 

Nic.  And  living  in  the  city?  (Noggs  nods- 
"  Yes.")  And  my  sister,  is  she  still  engaged  in  the: 
business  she  wrote  to  tell  me  she  liked  so  much  ? 
(Noggs  nods"  Yes.")  Now.listen.  Beforelmade. 
an  effort  to  see  them,  I  deemed  it  expedient  to  come 
to  you,  lest  by  gratifying  my  own  selfish  desire  I 
should  inflict  an  injury  on  them  which  I  can  never 
repair.  What  has  my  uncle  heard  from  Yorkshire  ? 
(Noggs  opens  and  shuts  his  mouth,  mafces  a  gasp,  and 
is  unable  to  answer.)  What  has  he  heard?  You. 
see  I  am  prepared  to  hear  the  very  worst  that 
malice  can  have  suggested.  Why  should  you  con- 
ceal it  from  me  ?  I  must  hear  it,  sooner  or  later, 
and  what  motive  can  be  gained  by  trifling  with  the 
matter  of  a  few  minutes,  when  half  the  time 
would  put  me  in  possession  of  all  that  has  occurred  ? 
Tell  me  at  once,  pray. 

Noggs.  Hear  it  to-morrow. 

Nic.  What  purpose  would  that  delay  answer  ? 

Noggs.  And  if  I  should  tell  you  everything  ? 

Nic.  Well,  then,  you  may  arouse  my  indignation 
or  wound  my  pride,  but  you  will  not  break  my  rest, 
for  if  the  scene  were  acted  over  again,  I  would 
take  no  other  part  than  what  I  have  taken,  and 
whatever  consequences  may  arise  to  myself  from 
it,  I  shall  never  regret  doing  what  I  have  done,  if 
I  starve  or  beg  in  consequence.  What  is  a  little 
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poverty  or  suffering  to  the  disgrace  of  the  basest 
and  most  inhuman  cowardice.  I  tell  you,  if  I  had 
stood  by  tamely  and  passively  I  should  have  hated 
myself,  and  have  merited  the  contempt  of  every 
man  in  existence — the  black-hearted  scoundrel  !  I 
told  you  why  I  left  Yorkshire  (points  to  Smtiw) , 
now  tell  me  all  without  reserve. 

Noggs.  My  dear  young  man,  you  mustn't  give  way 
to  this  sort  of  thing — won't  do,  you  know ;  and  as  to 
getting  on  in  the  world,  if  you  take  everybody's 
jiart  that  is  ill-treated,  why — why — damme,  I  am 
proud  to  hear  of  it,  and  I'd  have  done  it  myself,  I 
would  indeed.  (Laughs  and  cracks  his  fingers.)  But 
to  the  point — the  day  before  yesterday,  your  uncle 
received  a  letter ;  I  took  a  hasty  copy  of  it  while  he 
was  out,  shall  I  read  it  ? 

Nic.  If  you  please. 

Noggs.  (Reading  letter.)  "  Dotheboys'  Hall,  Thurs- 
day morning.  Sir, — My  'pa  requests  me  to  write  to 
you,  the  doctors  considering  it  doubtful  whether  he 


will  ever  recover  the  use  of  his  legs,  which  prevents 
holding  a  pen,  we  are  in  a  state  of  mind  beyond 


his 


everything,  and  my  'pa  is  one  niash  of  b,r,oo,s,e,s, 
both  blue,  green  and  black.  Likewise  two  forms  are 
steeped  in  his  gore,  we  werek,i,m,p,e,l,l,e,d  to  have 
him  carried  down  into  the  kitchen,  where  he  now 
lays,  you  will  judge  by  this  that  he  has  been 
brought  very  low.  "When  your  n,e,v,e,w,  that  you 
recommended  had  done  this  to  my  'pa,  and  jumped 
upon  his  body  with  his  feet,  and  also  used  language 
which  I  will  not  p,o,l,l,e,w,e,t,  my  pen  with  discrib- 
ing,  he  assaulted  my  ma  with  great  violence, 
dashed  her  to  the  earth,  and  drove  her  back  comb 
several  inches  into  her  head,  a  very  little  more  and 
it  must  have  entered  her  skull,  we  have  a  medical 
c,e,r,t.i,f,i,k,e,t,  that  if  it  hadn't  been  tortoise- 
shell  it  would  have  affected  the  brain.  Me  and  my 
brother  were  then  the  victims  of  his  f,e,u,r,y,  since 
which  we  have  suffered  very  much,  which  leads  us  to 
the  'arrowing  belief  that  we  have  received  some  in- 
jury in  our  insides,  especially  as  no  marks  are  visible 
externally.  I  am  screaming  out  all  the  time  I  write, 
and  so  is  my  brother,  which  takes  off  my  attention, 
so  I  hope  you  will  excuse  mistakes.  The  monster 
having  satiated  his  thirst  for  blood  ran  away  taking 
with  him  a  boy  of  desperate  c,a,r,a,c,t,e,r,  that  he 
had  excited  to  r,e,b,",l,l,y,o,n,  and  a  garnet  ring 
belonging  to  my  'ma,  and  not  having  been  appre- 
hended by  the  constables  is  supposed  to  have  been 
took  up  by  some  stage  coach.  My  'pa  begs  that  if  he 
comes  to  you  the  ring  may  be  returned,  and  that 
you  will  let  the  thief  and  assassin  go,  as  if  we  pro- 
secute him,  he  would  only  be  transported,  and  if  he 
is  let  go,  he  is  sure  to  be  hung  before  long  which 
will  save  us  some  trouble  and  be  much  more  satis- 
factory. Hoping  to  hear  from  you  when  convenient, 
I  remain  yours,  and  c,e,t,r,e,r,  FANNY  SQUEERS. 
P.S. — I  pities  his  ignorance  and  despises  him." 
(Noggs  folds  letter.)  Is  that  the  boy  of  desperate 
character  ?  (Points  to  Smike.)  Poor  lad  ! 

Nic.  Mr.  Noggs,  I  must  see  my  uncle  at  once,  it  is 
due  not  to  him  but  to  myself,  that  I  should  state 
the  truth,  and,  moreover,  I  have  a  word  or  two  to 
say  to  him  that  will  not  keep  cool. 

Noggs.  There  is  no  hurry,  this  letter  has  not  been 
answered  yet,  and  will  not  be  before  his  return ;  he 
had  hardly  read  it  before  he  was  called  away— its 
contents  are  known  to  nobody  but  himself  and  us. 

Nic.  Not  even  to  my  mother  and  sister — oh !  if 

I  thought  they 1  will  go  at  once,  which  is  the 

way? 

Noggs.  Now  be  advised  by  me;  make  no  effort  to 


see  even  them,  till  you  have  seen  him,  I  know  the 
man — do  not  seem  to  have  been  tampering  with 
anybody  ;  when  he  returns,  go  straight  to  him,  and 
speak  as  boldly  as  you  like,  he  knows  the  truth 
better  than  you  or  I ;  trust  him  for  that. 

Nic.  You  mean  me  woll,  and  know  him  better 
than  I  do.  Well,  let  it  be  so. 

Noggs.  Listen,  I  can  hear  him  coming  tip-stairs. 
Now,  step  behind  the  screen,  and  I'll  invent  some 
means  of  sending  him  out.    You  can  then  escape  ; 
if  you  went  out  now,  you'd  be  sure  to  meet  him. 
(Noggs  hides  Nicholas  and  Smike  be- 
hind screen,  R.  c. — Noggs  iJien  jumps 
up  on  his  stool  at  desk,  c.,  and  writes 
as  if  hard  at  work.— Enter  RALPH, 
D.  L.  3  E.,  followed  by  KATE  and 
MRS.  NICKLEBY.) 

Ralph.  (Getiing  over  to  R.)  This  is  pretty — very 
pretty.  I  recommended  him  against  all  my  pre- 
vious convictions  (for  I  knew  he  would  never  do 
any  good)  to  a  man,  with  behaving  himself  pro- 
perly, he  might  have  remained  in  comfort  for 
years,  What  is  the  result  ?  Conduct  for  which 
he  might  hold  up  his  hand  at  the  Old  Bailey. 

(Ralph,  R.,  Kate  L.  c.,  Mrs  Nickleby,  L.) 
Kate.  (Indignantly.)    I  will  never  believe  it — 
never !     It  is  some  base  conspiracy,  which  carries 
its  own  falsehood  with  it. 

Ralph.  My  dear,  yon  wrong  .good  Mr.  Squeers. 
These  are  not  inventions  :  the  man  is  assaulted, 
your  brother  is  not  to  be  found ;  this  boy  of  whom 
they  speak  goes  with  him,  remember. 

(Nicholas    looks   from    screen. — Noggs 

signs  him  back.) 

Kate.  It  is  impossible.  Nicholas,  my  brother, 
a  thief,  too !  Oh,  mother,  how  can  you  stand 
there  and  hear  such  statements  ? 

Ralph.  It  would  be  my  duty,  if  he  came  in  my 
way,  to  deliver  him  up  to  justice.  I  should  have 
no  other  course,  as  a  man  of  the  world  and  a  man 
of  business,  to  pursue;  and  yet  I  would  not.  I 
would  spare  the  feelings  of  his — his  sister  and  his 
mother,  of  course.  Everything  combines  to  prove 
the  truth  of  this  letter,  if,  indeed,  there  were  any 
possibility  of  doubting  it.  Do  innocent  men  steal 
away  from  the  sight  of  honest  men,  and  skulk  in 
hiding-places  like  outlaws  ?  Do  honest  men  in- 
veigle nameless  vagabonds,  and  prowl  with  them 
about  the  country,  as  .idle  robbers  do  ?  Assault, 
riot,  theft — what  do  you  call  these  ? 

Nic.  (Breaking  past  Noggs,  and  rushing  forward, 
c.)  Liesl 

(Faces  Ralph,  then  turns  and  embraces 
Mrs.  Nickleby  and  Kate.) 

Kate.  Dear  Nicholas,  be  calm.    Consider 

Nic.  Consider,  Kate — when  I  consider  all,  and 
think  of  what  has  passed,  I  need  be  made  of  iron 
to  stand  before  him. 

Ralph.  Or  bronze;  there  is  not  hardihood 
enough  in  flesh  and  blood  to  face  it  out. 

Mrs.  N.  Ah  !  dear  Nicholas,  that  things  should 
come  to  such  a  pass  as  this. 

Nic.  Mother,  you  speak  in  a  tone  as  if  I  had 
done  wrong,  and  brought  disgrace  upon  you.  ( To 
Ralph.)  But  you — you  must  answer  for  this! 
their  ears  have  been  poisoned  by  you,  who,  under 
the  pretence  of  deserving  the  thanks  they  poured 
upon  you,  heaped  every  insult,  wrong,  and  in- 
dignity upon  my  head — you,  who  sent  me  to  a  den 
where  sordid  cruelty,  worthy  of  yourself,  runs 
wanton ;  where  the  lightness  of  childhood  runs 
into  the  heaviness  of  old  age,  and  its  very  promise 
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blights  and  withers  as  it  grows.    I  call  Heaven  to 
witness  I  hare  seen  all  this,  and  he  knows  it. 

Kate.  Nicholas,  brother  dear,  refnte  these 
calumnies,  and  be  moi'e  patient,  so  that  you  may 
do  so  with  better  advantage.  Tell  us  really  what 
you  did,  and  and  show  that  what  he  says  is  un- 
true. 

Nic.  Of  what  do  they — or  what  does  he  accuse 
me  P 

Ralph.  First  of  attacking  your  master,  and 
being  within  an  ace  of  qualifying  yourself  to  be 
tried  for  murder.  I  speak  plainly,  young  man, 
bluster  as  you  will. 

Nic.  I  interfered  to  save  a  poor  creature  from 
the  vilest  cruelties — in  so  doing,  I  inflicted  such 
punishment  upon  a  wretch  as  he  will  not  readily 
forget,  though  far  less  than  he  deserved.  If  the 
stune  scene  were  renewed  before  me  now,  I'd  take 
the  same  part;  but  I  would  strike  harder 
and  heavier,  and  brand  him  with  such  marks  as 
he  should  carry  to  the  grave,  go  to  it  when  he 
would. 

Ralph.  You  hear.— (To  Mrs.  N.)—  Penitence 
this. 

Mrs.  N.  Oh,  dear!  I  don't  know  what  to  think, 
I  really  don't. 

Kate.  Do  not  speak  just  now,  mother.  Dear 
Nicholas,  I  only  tell  you  that  you  may  know  what 
wickedness  can  prompt ;  but  they  accuse  you  of — 
well,  a  ring  is  missing,  and  they  dare  to  say 

Nic.  I  kuo\v,  Kate  dear,  what  you  would  say; 
the  woman,  the  wife  of  this  man  from  whom  these 
charges  corne,  dropped,  as  I  suppose,  a  worthless 
ring  among  some  clothes  of  mine,  early  in  the 
morning  on  which  I  left  the  house — at  least,  I 
know  she  was  in  the  bedroom  in  which  they  lay. 
I  found  it  when  I  opened  my  bundle  on  the  road, 
and  returned  it  at  once  by  coach ;  they  have  it  by 
this  time. 

Kate.  I  knew  it ! — ah,  dear  brother !  and  about 
this  boy,  in  whose  company  they  say  you  left. 

Nic.  The  boy,  a  poor  helpless  creature,  who  I 
took  from  brutality  and  hard  usage,  he  is  with 
me  now. 

(Smike  comes  from  behind  screen  and 
tries  to  get  to  Nicholas. — Noggs  forces 
him  back,  then  jumps  up  on  stool 
again.) 

Ralph.  You  hear — everything  proved  by  his  own 
confession !  Do  you  choose  to  restore  that  boy, 
sir? 

Nic.  No,  I  do  not ;  not  to  the  man  with  whom  I 
found  him.  I  would  that  I  knew  on  whom  he 
had  the  claim  of  birth  ;  I  might  wring  something 
from  his  sense  of  shame,  if  he  were  dead  to  every 
other  tio  of  nature. 

Ralph.  Indeed  !  Now,  sir,  will  you  hear  a  word 
or  two  from  me  ? 

Nia.  You  can  say  what  you  please,  and  when 
you  please ;  I  take  little  heed  of  what  yon  say  or 
threaten.  . 

Ralph.  Mighty  fine,  sir;  but  perhaps  it  will 
concern  others,  who  will  consider  it  worth  their 
while  to  listen  to  what  I  tell  them.  I  will  address 
your  mother,  sir,  who  knows  the  world.  (Mrs.  N. 
pleased  with  the  compliment.)  Of  what  I  have 
dfone,  or  mean  to  do  for  you  and  my  niece,  I  say 
not  one  syllable ;  I  hold  out  no  promise,  and  leave 
yon  to  judge  for  yourselves  ;  I  hold  out  no  threat, 
bat  I  say  that  boy,  headstrong  and  wilful  as  he  is, 
shall  not  have  one  penny  of  my  money,  or  one 
-rust  of  my  bread,  or  one  grasp  of  my  hand,  to 


save  him  from  the  loftiest  gallows  in  all  England. 
I  will  not  meet  him,  come  where  he  comes,  or  hear 
his  name.  I  will  not  help  him,  or  those  who  help 
him,  with  a  full  knowledge  of  what  he  brings  upon 
yon  by  so  doing.  He  has  comeback,  in  his  selfish 
sloth,  to  be  an  aggravation  of  your  wants,  and  a 
burden  upon  his  sister's  scanty  wages.  I  regrei 
to  leave  you,  madam,  and  still  nioro  her ;  but  ] 
will  not  encourage  this  compound  of  meanness  and 
cruelty ;  and  as  I  will  not  ask  you  to  renounce 
him,  I'll  see  jon  no  more ! 

(This  is  spoken  with  cruel  sarcasm  ai 

Nicholas.) 

Mrs.  N.  I  can't,  you  know,  brother-in-law,  1 
can't  renounce  my  own  son,  even  if  he  has  done  all 
you  say  he  has— so  we  must  go  to  rack  and  ruin 
Kate,  we  can  bear  it,  I  dare  say. 

Kate.  Why  do  you  say  if  Nicholas  has  done  whal 
they  say  he  has ;  you  know  he  has  not. 

Nic.  Stay,  sir,  you  need  not  desert  my  mothei 
and  sister.  I  will  relieve  all  of  my  presence, 
and  it  will  be  long,  very  long,  before  I  darken  youi 
doors  again. 

(About  to  go—Smilcc  trios  to  yet  at  him. 

he  is  held  back  by  Noggs.) 

Kate.  Nicholas,  do  not  say  so ;  dear  brother,  yon 
will  break  my  heart.  Mother,  speak  to  him! 
Oh,  do  not  mind  her,  you  should  know  her 
better.  Uncle— some  one,  for  heaven's  sake,  speak 
to  him ! 

Nic.  Be  a  woman,  Kate,  and  don't  make  me  one 
while  that  man  looks  on. 

Kate.  But  you  must  not  leave  us ;  think  of  the 
happy  days  we  have  spent  together  before  these 
terrible  misfortunes  came  upon  us — of  all  the  com- 
forts and  happiness  of  home,  and  of  the  trials  we 
have  to  bear  now— of  our  having  no  protector 
under  all  the  slights  and  wrongs  that  poverty  so 
much  favours.  Oh  !  you  cannot  leave  us  to  bear 
them  alone,  without  one  hand  to  help  us  ! 

Nic.  You  will  be  helped  when  I  am  away — I  am 
no  help  to  you,  no  protector.  At  present  I  should 
bring  you  nothing  but  sorrow  and  misfortune.  My 
own  mother  sees  it,  and  her  fondness  for  you  points 
out  the  course  that  I  should  take ;  and  so  all  good 
angels  bless  you,  Kate,  till  I  can  take  you  to  some 
home  of  my  own,  where  we  can  revive  the  happi- 
ness denied  us  now,  and  talk  of  these  trials  as  of 
things  gone  by.  (Music  till  end  of  scene.)  Do  not 
keep  me  here — (Kate  clings  to  him) — but  let  me 
go  at  once.  Farewell,  Kate;  heaven  bless  you, 
mother ! 

(Embraces  Mrs.  Nickleby,  and  puts  her 
over  to  c.  Kate,  in  the  meantime, 
has  crossed  behind,  and  intercepts 
Nicholas  at  door  L.  3  c.  Nicholas 
again  embraces  Kate,  and  puts  her 
over  to  her  mother,  in  centre,  and 
stands  at  door  as  if  about  to  ao. 
Smikc  breaks  past  Noggs,  but  as^hc 
passes  Noggs  seizes  him  by  the  collar, 
but  as  Smikc  is  determined  to  get  at 
Nicholas,  and  as  Noggs  still  retains 
hold  of  Smike,  he  drags  Noggs  oj) 
high  stool.  Noggs  lies  sprawling  on 
ground  at  back  centre.  Smil:e  runs  to 
Nicholas  at  v.  L.  Kate  faints  in  Mrs. 
Niclcleby's^  arms,  E.  c.— Ralph  stands 
E. — Close  in.) 
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SCENE  II.— Front  Street,  Suburbs  of  London. 
Enter  NICHOLAS  and  SMIKE,  1  E.  L. 

Nic.  Well,  Smike,  let  me  hear  what  new  wonders 
you  have  discovered   since   you  left  my   uncle's 


Smike.  No  ;  I  must  talk  of  something  else  now. 

Nic.  Well,  then,  of  what  you  please. 

Smike.  Of  this,  then — I  see  that  you  are  unhappy, 
and  have  got  into  great  trouble  by  bringing  me 
away.  I  ought  to  have  known  that,  and  stopped 
away.  I  would  indeed  if  I  had  thought  of  it  then. 
You  are  not  rich — you  have  not  enough  for  your- 
self— and  I  ought  not  to  be  here.  Yon  grow  thinner 
every  day— your  cheek  is  paler,  and  your  eyes  more 
sunken.  I  cannot  bear  to  see  it,  and  think  how  I 
&m  burdening  you.  I  tried  to  run  away,  but  the 


the  very  thought  makes  my  back  tingle  again,  but 
I  may  yet  meet  both  him  and  that  Smike  as  well. 
(At  the  mention  of  his  name,  Smike 
rises,  turns,  and  sees  Squeers.  Squeers 
sees  him  at  same  time.  Smike  utters  a 
yell  of  horror,  and  falls  on  knees  in 
extreme  B.,  stricken  motionless  with 
fear.  Squeers  is  L.  c.  After  chord  in 
orchestra  at  recognition,  and  a  mo* 
ment'spause,  Squeersmakes  one  bound 
at  Smite,  and  drags  him  into  centre. 
Squeers  then  dances  right  round  Smike 
in  fiendish  glee.) 

Squeers.  (Still  capering.)  Well,  here's  a  go! 
here's  a  delicious  go !  can  it  be  a  dream.  (Strikes 
Smike.)  No,  it's  real  flesh  and  blood.  I  know  the 
feel  of  it.  So  I  have  found  you  at  last,  have  I  ? 
One  of  the  scoundrels  once  more  in  my  power — new 
clothes  on,  too.  I'll  soon  have  them  off  you !  Back 


thought  of  your  kind  face  drew  me  back  again.  I  you  go  to  Yorkshire  this  very  night.  Oh,  this  will 
uld  not  leave  you  without  one  word  at  parting.  be  a  treat  for  Mrs.  Squeers,  this  will!  Come  on  ' 
Nic.  The  word  that  parts  us  shall  never  be  spoken  come  on ! 


by  me.  I  would  not  lose  you  for  all  the  world 
sonld  give.  The  thought  of  you  has  upheld  me 
through  all  I  have  endured  to-day; — but  listen, 
are  now  bound  for  Portsmouth.  I  do  not  know 
much  of  these  matters,  but  Portsmouth  is  a  seaport, 
and  if  no  other  employment  is  to  be  got,  I  should 
think  we  might  get  on  board  some  ship.  I  am 
young  and  active,  and  could  be  useful  in  many 
ways— so  could  you. 

Smifce.  I  hope  so.  When  I  was  at  that— that— 
you  know  where  I  mean. 

Nic.  Yes,  I  know,  you  need  not  name  the  place. 

Smike.  Well,  when  I  was  there  I  could  milk  a 
horse  or  groom  a  cow  with  anybody.  (Simply.) 
Nic.  (Smiling.)  Oh,  I  don't  think  they  keep 
many  animals  on  board  ship ;  but  you  can  learn  to 
do  something  else.  You  know,  where  there's  a  will 
there's  a  way. 

Smike.  And  I  am  very  willing,  you  know. 

Nic.  You  are,  poor  lad ;  and  if  you  fail,  I'll  do 
enough  for  both  of  us.  Now  you  stop  here  for  a 
few  moments  while  I  procure  a  few  articles  at 
yonder  shop  that  we  shall  require  for  our  trip. 
Now,  remain  here ;  I  shall  not  be  long. 

{Exit,  B,  1  E. 

Smifce.  (Looking  off  after  Nicholas.)  A  friend,  and 
to  me,  poor  Smike,  who  has  known  nothing  but 
liardship  and  ill-usage  all  his  life ;  but  in  the  midst 
of  all  the  darkness  a  speck  of  something  bright  has 
started  out ;  that  brightness  bade  me  hope,  and  up- 
held me  in  my  sorrow.  I  waited,  and  'midst  all  that 
wickedness  and  crime  I  prayed  to  Him,  the  helper 
of  the  helpless,  for  relief.  He  heard  poor  Smike, 
and  sent  this  good  friend  to  save  me.  I'll  never 
leave  him  now — no,  never,  never  I 

(Sits  B.,  on  ground,  and  loofcs  off  after 
Nicholas.  Enter  SQUEERS,  L.  1  x. 
wot  seeing  Smifce.) 


Smifce.  (Looking  wildly  round,)  No,  no !  I  must 
go  home,  indeed  I  must ! 

Squeers.  To  be  sure  you  must,  you'll  soon  be 
home  at  Dotheboys'  Hall,  you  will.  Oh,  let  me  get 
him  in  a  hackney  coach.  I  never  did  thrash  a  boy 
in  a  hackney  coach  before— there's  inconveniency  in 
it,  I  dare  say ;  but  the  novelty— oh,  the  delicious 
novelty  of  thrashing  a  boy  in  a  hackney  coach  will 
give  a  relish  to  it!  (Music  hurry.)  Come  on! 
come  on ! 

(Is  dragging  Smifce  off,  L.,  NICHOLAS 
re-enters,  B.    He  at  once  sees  state  of 
affairs,  and   rushes    over   to    Smike, 
turns   him   over   to    B.,    then    faces 
Squeers. — Picture. — Music  stops.) 
Nic.    Scoundrel!    touch  that  boy  again,  if  you 
dare ! 

(Nicholas  turns  back  on  Squeers  to  look 

to  Smifce,  B.) 

Squeers.  I'll  not  be  baulked!  Since  you  will 
have  it,  take  it ! 

(Music  till  Squeers  and  Smike  off. — 
Squeers  rushes  at  Nicholas,  and  with 
a  heavy  stick  he  carries,  knocks 
Nicholas  down.  Smike,  with  a  shriek 
of  horror,  throws  himself  on  Nicholas. 
Squeers  seizes  Smike,  and  drags  him 
off,  L.  1  E.) 

Nic.  (Recovering,  after  pause.)  Where  am  I?  Ah, 
I  remember  all !  The  lad,  I  left  him  here — on  my 
return — Sqneers — ha,  he  has  taken  him  away !  Ah, 
yonder  I  can  just  see  them.  (Loofcs  off,  L.)  Vil- 
lain, come  back!  I  cannot  see  which  way  they 
turn.  Oh,  Smike,  poor  lad,  fear  not,  I'll  be  with 

?m,  and  rescue  you  from  that  fiend  in  human  form, 
es,  Squeers,  when  next  we  meet,  terribly  shall 
I  you  repent  this  fresh  indignity ! 

[E*it,  L.  1  E. 


SCENE     III.—  Coffee-room     at     the 
Head,"  in  2nd  groove.    D.  L.  F. 


Saracen's 


Enter  'TILDA,  JOHN,  and  FANNY.—  John  and 
'Tilda  dressed  as  Bride  and  Bridegroom:  Fanny 
as  Bridesmaid.  —  Lively  music. 


Sqtwer*.  (Putting  pocfcet-boofc  aioay.)  Well,  I're 
settled  my  business,  so  the  sooner  I'm  off  to  York- 
shire the  better.  This  will  not  be  a  bad  half-year, 

Brow.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  here  be  a  wedding   party  ! 

He,  he,  ha!    if  a  mon    don't    enjoy    now,  when 

ran  away  with  that  lad,  I've  never  had  any  luck.  I  ought  he,  hey?    That's  what  I  want  to  know. 

Egad!   if  ever  I  come  across  either  of 'em,  I'll  be  I  (Embraces    both    ladies— jirst    'Tilda, 


-even  with  'em  for  that  thrashing  I  got.    Egad! 


who  is  B.,  then  Fanny,  L.) 


Fan.  Ob,  Mr.  Browdie  !  how  can  you  !  Oh,  if  'pa 
only  saw  you  ! 

Enter  SQUEERS,  D.  F. 

Squeers.  Well,  your  'pa  does  see  you—  (gets  down 
L.)—  and  lie  thinks  it's  high  time  you  followed  so 
pood  an  example  as  that  set  you  by  the  late  Miss 
'Tilda  Price.  Glad  to  congratulate  you,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Browdie.  But  who  would  have  thought  of 
this,  now  ? 

Fan  Who,  indeed!  But,  you  see,  'Tilda  is  mar- 
ried  at  last.  (Spitefully.) 

Brow.  And  I  stand  treat  for  a  sight  o'  Lunnon, 
schoolmeaster. 

Squeers.  One  of  them  things  young  men  do  when 
they  get  married,  and  as  runs  away  with  a  lot  of 
brass.  You'd  much  better  save  it  for  the  education 
of  any  little  boys  as  may  come  ;  they  drops  across 
you  before  you  are  aware  of  it.  Mine  did  upon  me. 
(To  Fanny.)  Now,  Fanny,  it's  your  turn  next  ;  make 
haste. 

Fan.  Oh,  I'm  in  no  hurry. 

'Tilda.  No,  Fanny  ?  (Archly.) 

Pan.  No,  'Tilda.    I  can  wait. 

'Tilda.  So  can  the  young  men,  Fanny,  it  seems. 

Fan.  Ah!  they  ain't  drawed  on  by  me,  'Tilda, 
dear. 

'Tilda.  Quite  true,  love,  they  are  not. 

(Sarcastically.    .Fanny  perlts  up,  very 
annoyed.) 

Squeers.  (Crossing  from  i,.  to  c.)  Now,  none  of 
your  narsty  snacks.  Drop  it,  now  ;  drop  it.  (  With 
great  glee.)  I've  news  for  you  1  Who  do  you  think 
I've  laid  hands  on  to-day  ? 

Fan.  Oh,  'pa  !  who  ?  Not  Mr.—  not  Mr.—  Mr.  - 

'Tilda  (R.)  Fanny's  old  flame,  Mr.  Nickleby  ! 

Squeers.  No:  but  next  door  to  him,  though. 

fan.  (L.)  Oh,  'pa!  you  don't  mean  Srnike  ? 

Squeers.  Yes  I  do,  though;  and  I've  got  him 
hard  and  fast. 

Brow.  (R.  c.)  What,  that  poor,  daft  chap  ! 
where?  (Aside.)  The  do  mm'  d  scoundrel  ! 

Squeers.  Why,  in  the  top  back  room  at  my  lodg- 
ings, with  him  on  one  side  of  the  door  and  the  key 
on  the  t'other. 


t 

al 

hand,  pretends  to  congratulate  him,  but  in  reality  is 
letting  him  have  it.  by  nearly  wringing  hand  off. 
'Tilda  enters  into  mischief,  and  enjoys  the  pain  John 
is  giving  Squeers.)  Gotten  him  at  thy  lodgings! 
Ho,  ho,  ho  ! 

(Knocks  Squeers  in  stomach  with  right 
hand,  then  brings  Mm  round  with  a 
refresher  in  the  back  with  left  hand.) 

Squeers.  (Recovering.)  Yes  ;  but  thank  you,  but 
don't  do  that  again.  You  mean  kindly,  no  doubt  ; 
but  it  hurts.  Yes  ;  that's  not  so  bad,  is  it  ? 

Brow.  Bad  !  it's  eneaf  to  scare  a  mon  to  hear  tell 
on't. 

Squeers.  I  thought  it  would  surprise  you;  and 
for  fear  he  should  run  away  again,  I've  taken 
places  in  the  coach  for  Yorkshire  that  starts  to- 
morrow morning.  So  it's  lucky  you  came  to-day, 
or  else  I  should  have  missed  you.  As  it  is,  unless 
you  come  to  tea  with  us  this  evening,  wo  shan't  see 
anything  more  of  you  before  we  start. 

Brow.  Don't  say  another  word  ;  we'll  come,  if  it 
Was  twenty  miles. 

Squeers.  Well,  we  shall  expect  you.  Come  along, 


Fanny.    Look  at  her— bless  her  heart !— the  saucy 
young  cat !   Ain't  she  the  apple  of  her  par's  eye  ? 
[Exit  Squeers  and  Fanny,  D.  L.  p.,  arm-in-arm. 

Brow.  Eh,  wife,  lass ;  here  be  a  lark ! — if  I  don  t 
erive  old  Squeers  the  go-by,  I'm  a  Dutchman ! 
When  we  are  at  his  smithy,  you  mnn  back  me  up 
in  all  I  say  and  do.  I'll  gammon  all  of  a  sudden 
loike  to  be  ill,  and  nought  will  do  but  I  mun  gang 
to  bed.  You  mun  keep  them  engaged  down-stairs ; 
and  if  I  don't  let  this  poor  daft  chap  free,  why, 
may  we  never  have  any  bairns  to  bless  our  wedding 
with.  What  do  you  say,  lass  ? 

'Tilda.  Why,  John,  I  say  that  Squeers  is  an  old 
wretch ;  and  if  we  can  help  this  poor  lad  to  escape, 
it's  our  bounden  duty  to  do  so,  and  I'll  stand  by 
you  to  the  last ! 

Brow.  That's  right,  'Tilda ;  I  knew  you  were  a 
brick — eh,  eh,  eh!  Won't  t'  old  chap  carry  on 
when  he  finds  t'  lad  gone ;  and  if  he  attempts  to 
follow,  why,  I'll  knock  him  down  ! 

'Tilda.  And  when  he's  down,  I'll  hold  him,  so 
that  he  sha'n't  get  up  again. 

Brow.  Bravo,  'Tilda!  And  when  a  strong  York- 
shire arm  strikes  in  the  cause  of  justice  and 
humanity,  and  is  backed  up  by  the  cuteness  of  a 
good  honest  woman,  I  think  we  may  defy  all  such 
old  rascals  as  Squeers  in  the  kingdom — eh,  eh,  eh  I 
How  old  chap  will  swear !  (Both  laugh.)  Ho,  ho, 
ho!  Give  us  a  buss,  lass.  I  long  to  see  old  chap's 
face.  Come  on,  lass — come  on  ! 

[Lively  music— Exit,  D.  L.  F. 

SCENE  IV.— Rather  a  dilapidated  interior,  full 
stage,  a  divided  set  scene,  up-stairs  and  down. 
Up-stairs  divided  into  two  compartments,  down- 
stairs all  open.  A  practical  door  in  centre  of 
division  of  stairs,  a  bed  in  R.  up-stairs  compart- 
ment, in  L.  up-stairs  a  litter  of  straw,  a  flight  of 
stairs  leading  from  stage,  R.  to  R.  compartment 
up-stairs,  door  in  centre  flat  down-stairs,  table  and 
five  chairs,  R.  c.,  down-stairs.  SQUEERS  and 
SMIKE  discovered  in  L.  up-stairs  compartment. 
FANNY  seated  L.  at  bacJc  of  table,  R.  c.,  down- 
stairs. SNAWLEY  seated  R.  corner  of  table. 
Slow  music. 
Squeers.  Get  up— up  with  you !  Get  away  again, 

and  I'll  give  you  leave  to  keep  away — that's  all ! 

Get  up !    (.About  to  fcicfc  Smifce,  who  is  on  straw. 

Knock  at  door,  c.  F.,  outside.)  Hallo!  Fanny,  see 
ho  that  is. 

(Fan»y  gets  tip  and  opens  c.  D.  in  F.) 

Enter  BROWDIE  and  'TILDA.  SQUEERS  comes 
through  compartment  to  R.,  fastens  door,  and  then 
comes  down-stairs. 

Brow.  Well,  here  we  be,  come  to  spend  the 
evening  with  thee  and  thy  daughter — me  and  my 
wife.  Egad,  Fanny,  lass,  thee  won't  be  a  wife  at 
all  if  thee  don't  look  sharp !  (Fanny  tosses  her 
head.)  Ho,  ho,  ho,  ho !  You  mun  excuse  my 
laughing,  but  I  can't  help  it — I  can't,  by  gum ! 

(Broicdie  takes  every  opportunity  to 
laugh  immoderately,  to  give  him  the 
excuse  of  presently  pretending  to  have 
fit  of  spasms.) 

'Tilda.  Now,  John,  if  you  go  on  laughing  like 
that,  you'll  knock  yourself  up  again ;  you  know 
you  are  so  delicate,  and  can't  stand  too  much  ex- 
citement. (They  all  sit  at  table,  R.  c.,  Snawley  R., 
jFanny  and  Sqtteers  at  bacfc  of  table, 
U'itJi  faces  to  audience,  Fanny  L., 
Sgueers  n.,  Browdie  anrt  Tilda  L.  of 
table.) 
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Squeers.  Well,  I'm  glad  to  see  you,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Browdie.  Allow  me  to  introduce  you  to  my  friend 
Mr.  Snawley.  Mr.  Snawley — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brow- 
die — young  married  people,  sir — and  I  hope  mean 
to  give  me  their  patronage  as  far  as  my  school 
goes. 

Brow.  Ho,  ho,  ho,  ho!  Thou  means  send  our 
youngsters  to  thy  school  ?  Well,  thee  sees  we 
ain't  got  any  yet,  and  we  munna  reckon  our 
chickens  before  they  he  hatched;  but  when  we 
have  three  or  four  sets  of  twins,  why,  we'll  think 
about  it— eh,  lass  ? 
Tilda.  Oh,  John,  for  shame  ! 
Brow.  Nay,  lass;  there  be  no  shame  about  it. 
There  would  be  if  we  had  none — eh,  schoolmeaster  ? 
(Laughing  heartily.)  Ho,  ho  !  he,  he,  he !  (Suddenly 
shamming  pain.)  Oh,  my  back!  Eh,  'Tilda,  rub 
it,  lass — rub  it ! 

'Tilda.  Now,  John,  you've  been  exciting  your- 
self too  much — I  know  you  have. 
Brow.  Yes,  I  fear  I  have.    Oh,  oh,  oh,  oh  ! 

(Wriggling   about  as  if  in  pain.    All 

come  forward.) 

'Tilda.  (L.,  Forward.)  Oh,  sir— gentlemen— Mr. 
Sqneers,  fetch  a  doctor !  He  must  be  bled — 
aothiug  else  will  do  him  good ;  unless,  indeed,  he 
is  left  quite  alone,  and  lies  down  on  his  back. 

Brow.  (i,.  c.,  forward — groaning.)  Yes,  put  me  to 
bed — oh,  put  me  to  bed ! 

Snaw,  (R.)  Dear  me,  the  man's  dying!     Let's 
kelp  him  upstairs. 
'Tilda.  Oh,  thanks,  gentlemen,  if  you  will ! 

(Browdie  groans  to  Squeers  and  party  • 

then  turns  to  'Tilda,  and  can  hardly 

hold  from    bursting    out    laughing ; 

then  suddenly  groans  again.    Squcors 

and  'Tilda  take  Browdie  upstairs,  and 

put  him  on  bed  in  R.  compartment. 

Browdie    catclues    'Tilda's   eye,    and 

points  to  door  where  Smike  is,  and 

almost  bursts  with  silent  laughter.) 

Squeers.  (Upstairs.)  There,   Mr.   Biwydie;   now 

perhaps  you'll  be  better.    Mrs.  Browdie,  you  go 

downstairs  and  enjoy  yourself.    I'll  stop  up  here 

and  take  care  of  John. 

Tilda.  No,  you  come  down  as  well,  Mr.  Squeers  j 
hs'll  get  on  so  much  better  by  himself. 

(With  a  meaning  look  at  Smike's  door. 

Squeers  and  'Tilda  go  downstairs.) 
Brow.  I'm  danged  if  that  ain't  the  truest  word 
she  ever  spoak. 

(They  all  sit  at  table,  informer  positions.) 

'Tilda.  I  am  sorry  John  should  have  given  you 

so  much  trouble.    And  Mr.  Snawley,  it  was  very 

kind  of  you  to  let  him  go  upstairs  and  lay  down  on 

your  bed. 

Snaw.  (At  fable,  R.)  Ah,  kindness  is  a  blessing 
in  all  mankind ! 

Squeers.  (At  back  of  table,  R.)  And  thank  heaven 
Mrs.  Squeers  and  myself  have  got  it ! 

(Browdie  gets  off  bed  and  goes  to  door, 
opens  it,  and  goes  through  to  L.  co?n- 
partment.  Smike  is  about  to  utter  an 
exclamation  of  /oar;  Browdie  puts 
his  hand  ovei  Smike's  mouth.  Chord 
in  orchestra.  Squeers  and  party  are 
playing  at  cards  at  table  downstairs.) 

Brow.  Don't  theo  know  me,  lad  ?  I've  seen  thee 
flown  in  Yorkshire,  at  the  school.  Dos't  remem- 
ber me  ? 

Smike.  Yes,  yes !     Oh,  help  me !  help  me ! 

Brow.  Help  thee !    Thou   didn't   need  help,   if 


thee  warn't  as  silly  a  youngster  as  ever  drawed 
breath.    What  did  thee  come  here  for  ? 
Smike.  He  brought  me ! — he  brought  me ! 
Brow.  Brought  thee!    Why  didn't  thee  punch 
his  head,  or  lay  theeself  down,  and  kick,  and  shout 
for  the  police  ?    I'd  a  licked  a  dozen  such  as  him. 
But  thee  be  a  broken-down  chap — Heaven  forgive 
me  for  bragging  over  one  of  its  weakest  creatures ! 
Now  it  be  thy  own  fault  if  thou  don't  get  along 
out  of  this  as  soon  as  thee  can ;  and  when  thou 
gets  outside  the  house,  run  for  thy  life  ! 
Smike.  But  he  will  hear  rue  shut  the  door. 
Brow.  Then   leave  t'  door   open.     Thou    ain't 
afraid  of  schoolmeaster  catching  cold,  I  hope  ? 

Smike.  But  he  brought  me  back  before,  and  he 
will  again — he  will — indeed  he  will ! 

Brow.  He  will— he  will !  I  tell  thee  he  won't— 
he  won't !  If  he  attempts  to  touch  yon,  my  fist 
and  his  face  will  become  better  acquainted  than 
he'll  like.  So  come  on,  now,  and  follow  me. 
(They  go  through  to  R.  compartment.)  Now,  I  don't 
want  to  be  seen  in  this,  if  I  can  help  it,  so  thou 
go  clown  those  stairs,  take  no  notice  of  anybody, 
let  theesen  out  of  the  door,  and  run  for  thy  life. 
If  he  attempt  to  stop  thee,  I'll  be  among  'em  in  a 
jiffy.  So  off  with  thee !  (Music,  till  act.) 

Smike.  Oh,  Heaven  bless  you,  yon  won't  let  them 
take  me,  will  you  ? 

Brow.  There's  *io  time  for  thanks,  off  with  you! 
(Smike  backs  cautiously  down  stairs, 
almost  touches  Squeers  as  he  passes 
him,  he  backs  to  door,    but  in   his 
terror  he  backs  on  to  a  chair  and  up- 
sets it.     Chord,  go  into  hurry  for  act. 
Squeers  starts  up  and  sees  Smike.) 
Sque&rs.  Damnation !  the  boy's  loose,  stop  him  1 
Come  back  1 

(Rushes  tip  and  seizes  Smike,  who  is 
trying  to  open  door.  Smike  calls, 
"Help,  help,  help!"  Squeers  drags 
Smike  down  stage,  Browdie  rushes 
down  the  stairs,  comes  doicn  stage, 
turns  Squeers  into  R.  corner,  and 
"knoclts  him  down.  Smike  runs  to 
D.  c.  F.,  but  is  met  by  Fanny;  Fanny 
drags  Smike  down  stage.  Browdie 
seizes  Fanny  by  left  arm,  and  pulls 
her  to  R.  c. ;  Browdie  then  has  R.  arm 
left  for  Squeers,  each  time  Squeers 
comes  up,  Browdie  knocks  him  down, 
this  is  continued  till  end  of  act. 
Smike  after  being  released  from  Fanny, 
again  malces  for  door,  but  is  met  by 
Snawley,  wko  drags  Smike  down  L. 
'Tilda  runs  down  and  turns  Smike  up 
stage  from  Snawley,  Snaidey  makes  a 
"blow  at  'Tilda  with  an  umbrella 
which  Snawley  carries,  but  'Tilda 
caiclies  the  umbrella  in  her  hand.,  and 
takes  it  from  Snawley,  and  knocl£  him 
down  with  it  in  L.  corner.  She  stands 
over  him  and  beats  him,  till  act. 
Smike  aaain  makes  for  door,  and  is 
met  by  Nicholas,  who  catches  Smike 
in  his  arms.) 

Nio.  (At  centre  back,  Smike  in  his  arms.)  Safe  !— 
safe !— safe  !  (Quick  act  drop.) 

END  OF  ACT  III. 


NICHOLAS    NICKLEBY. 


ACT  IV. 


SCENE    I.—Ealph    Nickleby's    office,    as    before. 

RALPH  discovered  n.  of  table  R. 
Ralph.  (Folding  letter.)  So  my  niece  proposes  an 
interview  with  me  this  morning.  She  complains  of 
niy  having  thrown  her  into  the  way  of  temptation. 
Well,  I  know  she  was  strong-minded  enough  to 
resist  it ;  and  a  handsome  girl  like  her  at  very  little 
cost  and  trouble,  in  the  position  I  placed  her,  could 
make  an  adequate  return  for  all  the  expeusc  caused 
by  herself  and  mother.  This  fool,  Sir  Mulberry 
Hawk,  provides  me  with  clients,  who  borrow 
money  on  good  security  and  large  interest ;  I,  in 
return,  land  my  niece's  charms  to  him,  the  vain 
fool ;  I  know  her  well  and  can  trust  her. 

Enter  NOGGS,  D.  L. 

Who's  that  ? 

Noggs.  Me ;  your  niece  is  here,  I  don't  know  what 
she  wants,  shall  I  ask  her  ? 

Ralph.  No ;  show  her  in.  (Noggs  about  to  go.) 
Stay.  (Hastily  putting  cash-box  away.)  If  she  saw 
that,  she  might  want  some  money.  (Puts  cash-box 
into  safe  at  bade  of  stage,  then  sits  L.  of  table  R.)  Now 
she  may  come  in. 

[Noggs  exits  D.  L.,  and  returns  at  once, 
showing  in  KATE,  Noggs  then 
exits  L.  D. 

Ralph.  Well,  my  dear,  what  now— what  is  the 
matter  ? 

Kate.  The  matter  that  brings  me  here  is  one  that 
should  bring  the  blood  up  into  your  checks,  aud 
make  you  burn  to  hear,  as  it  does  me  to  tell.  I 
have  been  wronged,  iny  feelings  outraged,  insulted, 
wounded,  past  all  healing,  and  by  your  friends. 

Ralph.  Friends  !  I  have  no  friends,  girl ! 

Kate.  By  the  men  I  saw  at  your  house,  then. 
And  if  they  were  no  friends  of  yours,  and  you 
knew  what  they  were,  the  more  shame  of  you, 
uucle,  for  bringing  me  amongst  them  !  To  have 
exposed  me  to  what  I  was  subjected  to  through 
my  misplaced  confidence  or  imperfect  knowledge 
of  your  guests,  would  have  required  some  strong 
excuse ;  but  if  you  did  it,  as  I  now  believe  you  did, 
knowing  them  well,  it  was  most  dastardly,  and 
cruel! 

Ralph.  (In  amazement.)  Oh,  oh !  you  have  some 
of  that  boy,  your  bi-other's,  blood  in  you,  I  see  ! 

Kate.  I  hope  I  have.  I  should  be  proud  to  know 
it.  I  am  but  young,  uncle,  and  all  the  difficulties 
of  my  situation  have  kept  it  down ;  but  I  have 
been  roused  past  all  endurance,  and  come  what 
may,  I  will  not,  as  I  am  your  brother's  child,  bear 
these  insults  longer ! 

Ralph.  What  insults  ? 

Kate.  Remember  what  took  place  at  your  own 
house,  and  ask  yourself.  (Takes  footstool  and  sits 
at  Ralph's  feet — puts  arm  round  his  neck.)  Oh, 
uncle,  yon  must — I  am  sure  you  will — release  me 
from  such  vile  and  degrading  companionship  as  I 
am  now  exposed  to.  You  do  not  know  what  I  have 
suffered— you  do  not,  indeed!  You  cannot  tell 
what  the  heart  of  a  young  girl  is — I  cannot  expect 
that  you  should.  But  when  I  tell  you  that  I  am 
most  unhappy — that  my  heart  is  breaking,  I  think 
that  you  will  help  me — I  am  sure  yon  will.  I  have 
gone  on,  day  by  day,  hoping  that  this  persecution 
would  cease.  I  have  been  compelled  to  assume 
the  appearance  of  cheerfulness  when  I  have  been 
most  unhappy.  I  have  had  no  counsellor— no 


adviser  ;  so  I  come  at  last  to  you,  the  only  friend  I 
have  at  hand,  to  implore  you  to  assist  me ! 

Ralph.  How  can  I  assist  you  ? 

Kate.  You  have  influence  with  one  of  these  men, 
I  know.  Would  not  a  word  from  yon  induce  them 
to  desist  from  their  unmanly  course  ? 

Ralph.  No  ;  at  least,  I  can't  say  it  if  it  would. 

Kate.  Can't  say  it. 

lialph.  No,  I  can't  say  it,  we  are  connected  in 
business,  and  I  can't  afford  to  offend  them.  What 
is  it,  after  all,  this  trouble  of  yours  ?  We  all  have 
our  trials,  and  this  is  one  of  yours.  Some  girls 
would  be  proud  to  have  such  gallants  at  their 
feet.  . 

Kate.  (Starting  up.)  Proud! 

Ralph.  I  don't  say  but  that  you  do  right  to 
despise  them.  No,  you  show  your  sense  in  that, 
as  indeed  I  knew  from  the  first  you  would.  It 
won't  last  long.  If,  now,  this  young  lord  does  dog 
your  footsteps,  some  other  novelty  will  soon  spring 
up  for  him  ;  and  in  the  meantime 

Kate.  (Now  fired.)  In  the  meantime  I  am  to  be 
the  scorn  of  my  own  sex,  and  the  toy  of  the  other ; 
justly  condemned  by  all  women  of  right  feeling, 
and  despised  by  all  honourable  and  upright  men ! 
No,  not  if  I  work  my  fingers  to  the  bone  ;  not  if 
I'm  driven  to  the  roughest,  hardest  labour !  Do 
not  mistake  me — I  will  not  disgrace  your  recom- 
mendation— I  will  remain  in  the  house  in  which 
it  placed  me,  until  I  am  entitled  to  leave  it  by  the 
terms  of  my  engagement  ;  though,  mind,  I  see 
these  men  no  more  :  and  when  I  quit  it  I  will  hide 
myself  from  them  and  you,  and  striving  to  support 
my  mother  by  hard  service.  I  will  live  at  least  in 
peace,  and  trust  in  heaven  to  help  me  !  [Exit  L.  D. 

Ralph.  There  is  something  in  that  girl  that 
almost  makes  me  tremble  when  I  look  at  her.  It 
is  not  fear,  but  it  is  a  feeling  that  gives  me  a  desire 
to  be  a  better  man.  She  is  the  only  being  that  has 
a  kindly  influence  over  me  ;  and  if  it  was  not  for 
the  hatred  I  feel  for  this  boy,  her  brother,  I  might 
be  a  happier  man  than  I  am.  Curse  him,  he  shall 
pay  for  all ! 

(Resumes  seat,  R.  of  R.  table,  and  occu- 
pies himself  with  ledgers,  Ac.  Enter 
NOGGS,  L'.  D.  —  Ralph  does  not  see 
him — Noggs  backs  on  to  stage,  looking 
off,  as  if  after  Kate.) 

Noggs.  Poor  girl,  poor  girl !     Oh,  I  should  like 

(Noggs  has  got  right  over  to  Ralph,  and 
pantomimes  striking   Ralph  —  Ralph 
suddenly  looks  up — Noggs  assumes  a 
quiet  attitude,  pulls  fingers,  Ac.) 
Ralph.  Well,  sir,  what  do  you  want  ? 
Noggs.  Not  much.    (Knock  outside.)    Are  you  at 
home  ? 
Ralph.  No. 
Noggs.  Oh! 

(Exit  —  Slight  pause  —  Noggs  puts  his. 

head  on  through  door.) 
You're  sure  you're  not  at  home,  are  you  ? 
Ralph.  What  does  the  idiot  mean  ? 
Noggs.    (Still  half  in  at  door.)  Why,  the  party 
has  been  waiting  some  time,  and  has  heard  your 
voice,  that's  all. 
Ralph.  Who  has,  sir— who  ? 

Enter  SQUEERS,  pushing  Noggi  out  of  the  way— 
Noggs  goes  to  his  desk.) 

Squeers.  Why,  only  me,  Mr.  Ralph  Nickleby— 
only  me. 
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Ralph.  Why,  this  is  a  surprise ;  I  should  know 
that  face — Mr.  Sqncers  ? 

Squeers.  (Sits  L.  of  table,  Ralph  R.  of  table.)  Yes, 
and  you'd  have  known  it  better  if  it  was  not  for 
all  I've  been  going  through. 

Ralph.  I  daresay ;  I  know  to  what  you  allude. 
Noggs,  you  may  go  to  dinner. 
Noggs.  Thank  yon. 

(Noggs  goes  to  door,  pretends  to  exit, 
but  unseen  by  Squeers  and  Ralph,  he 
returns  and  hides  unobserved  behind 
screen  which  is  at  lack  of  stage,  K.) 

Ralph.  Well,  Mr.  Squeers,  have  you  quite  re- 
covered  from  that  scoundrel's  attack  ? 

Squeers.  I  have  only  just  done  so,  if  I've  done  it 
now.  I  was  one  blessed  bruise,  sir,  from  here  to 
here.  (Touching  head  and  feet.)  Vinegar  and  brown 
paper,  sir,  from  morning  till  night ;  I  should 
think  there  was  as  much  as  half  a  ream  of  brown 
paper  stuck  upon  me,  from  first  to  last.  As  I  lay 
all  of  a  heap  in  our  kitchen,  plastered  all  over, 
you  might  have  thought  I  was  a  large  brown 
paper  parcel,  chock  full  of  nothing  but  groans. 

Ralph.  Were  you  obliged  to  have  medical  at- 
tendance ? 

Squeers.  Wasn't  I ! — and  a  precious  bill  the 
medical  attendant  brought  in,  too  j  but  it's  paid. 

Ralph.  Indeed! 

Squeers.  Yes,  I  paid  every  farthing ;  and  I  wasn't 
out  of  pocket  by  it,  after  all. 

Ralph.  No? 

Squeers.  Not  a  halfpenny.  The  fact  is,  we  have 
only  one  extra  at  our  school,  and  that's  for  doctors 
when  required,  and  not  then  unless  we  are  sure  of 
our  money — do  you  see  ? 

Ralph,.  I  think  I  understand. 

Squeers.  Very  good ;  then  after  my  bill  was  run 
up,  we  picked  out  five  little  boys,  sons  of  small 
tradesmen,  as  was  sure  pay,  that  had  never  had 
the  scarlet  fever,  and  we  sent  one  of  them  to  a 
cottage  where  they'd  got  it,  and  he  took  it,  and  we 
put  the  four  others  to  sleep  with  him,  and  then 
they  took  it,  and  then  the  doctor  came  and  attended 
them  over  all  round,  and  we  divided  my  total 
among  them,  and  added  it  on  to  their  little  bills, 
and  their  parents  paid  it— ha,  ha,  ha !— without  a 
murmur ! 

Ralph.  And  a  good  plan,  too ! 

Squeers.  I  believe  you.  We  always  do  it  that 
way.  Why,  when  Mrs.  Wackford  Sqneers  was 
brought  to  bed  with  little  Wackford,  we  ran  the 
whooping-cough  through  half  a  dozen  boys,  and 
charged  the  expenses  amongst  'em,  monthly  nurse 
included!  Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Ralph.  It  does  you  credit ;  but  what  has  brought 
you  to  London? — to  see  me,  I  suppose.  Now,  I'm 
not  to  think  that  you  are  dolt  enough  to  forget  or 
forgive  the  violence  that  was  committed  upon  you, 
or  the  exposure  which  accompanied  it  ? 

Squeers.  Devil  a  bit. 

Ealph.  Or  to  lose  an  opportunity  of  repaying  it 
with  interest  if  you  could  get  one. 

Sqweers.  Show  me  one,  and  try  me. 

Ealph,.  Who  was  this  boy  he  took  away  with 
him. 

Squeers.  A  miserable  wretch  called  Smike. 

.Ralph.  Was  he  young  or  old,  healthy  or  sickly, 
tractable  or  rebellious  ?  Come,  speak  out,  man. 

Squeers.  Why,  he  wasn't  young — that  is,  for  a 
boy,  you  know. 

Ealph.  That  is,  he  wasn't  a  boy  at  all,  I  sup- 
pose 


Squeers.  Well,  he  might  have  been  near  twenty 
He  wouldn't  seem  so  old  to  them  as  didn't  know 
him,  for  he  was  a  little  wanting  here.  (Touches 
head.)  Nobody  at  home,  you  know,  not  if  you 
knocked  ever  so  often. 

Ealph.  And  you  did  knock  pretty  often,  I  dare 
say. 

Squeers.  Pretty  well.  It's  now  fourteen  years 
ago  since  a  strange  man  brought  him  to  my  house, 
and  left  him  there,  paying  for  his  first  quarter  in 
advance.  He  might  have  been  five  or  six  years  old 
at  that  time,  but  not  more.  The  money  was  paid 
for  some  three  or  four  years,  and  then  it  stopped. 
This  man  had  given  an  address  in  London,  but 
when  it  came  to  the  point,  nobody  Icnowed  any  thing 
about  him,  and  so  I  kept  the  lad  ever  since  out  of 
— out  of 

Ealph.  (Sneering.)  Charity,  eh  ? 

Squeers.  To  be  sure ;  and  when  he  comes  to  be 
useful  in  a  certain  sort  of  way,  this  scoundrel 
Nicholas  collars  him  in  open  day,  and  commits  as 
good  as  highway  robbery  on  my  pocket. 

Ealph.  We'll  both  cry  quits  with  him  before 
long,  for  all. 

Squeers.  Quits !  oh  !  and  I  should  like  to  leave 
a  small  balance  in  his  favour.  I  only  wish  Mrs. 
Squeers  could  catch  hold  of  him.  Bless  her! 
she'd  murder  him,  she  would,  as  soon  as  eat  her 
dinner ! 

Ealph.  I've  a  plan.  I'll  strike  him  through  this 
boy. 

Squeers.  Strike  him  anyhow  you  like,  only  strike 
him  hard  enough,  that's  all ! 

Ealph.  The  plan  that  I  propose  is  this— that  we 
produce  a  father  to  claim  the  boy.  Now,  don't 
you  think,  amongst  your  connection,  yon  could 
find  some  friend  to  serve  you  ?  We  could  then 
have  the  father's  sanction  to  take  the  youth  back 
to  Yorkshire,  and  place  him  under  the  tender 
mercies  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Squeers. 

Squeers.  Egad!  a  brilliant  thought  1  Why, 
Wackford  Squeers,  you  fool,  not  to  have  thought 
of  this  before !  I  know  the  very  man — my  friend 
Snawley.  I'll  go  to  him  at  once,  I'll  go  to  him  at 
once,  and  bring  him  here  in  a  hackney  coach. 

Ealph.  Do  so ;  delays  are  dangerous ! 

Squeers.  I'm  off,  good  bye!  (Going  to  door,  but 
returns  to  table,  chuckling.)  When  I  get  this  young 
scamp  back  to  Dotheboys'  Hall,  I'll— I'll— well 
never  mind.  (Going.)  No,  on  second  thoughts  I 
won't  touch  him,  but  I'll  have  him  strapped  to  the 
long  desk,  and  leave  an  open  view  of  his  bare  back, 
and  place  a  stout  cane  in  my  little  son  Wackford's 
hand,  and  I'll  let  him  operate ;  I'll  celebrate  this 
memorable  occasion,  by  making  it  little  Wackford's 
baptismal  chastisement. 

[JSitit  Squeers,  D.  L.    Noggs  slips  out  of 
door  after  Squeers. 

Ralph.  TTmph !  I  think  I  can  see  a  rich  harvest, 
at  no  great  distance  either,  and  that  revenge  I'll 
carry  out  to  the  last. 

NOGGS  re-enters. 

Noggs.  I've  had  my  dinner,  sir. 

Ealph.  Mr.  Squeers  has  been  here. 

Noggs.  I  know,  I  left  him  here  when  I  went  out. 
(Cracfcs  his  fingers.) 

Ralph.  What  are  you  cracking  your  fingers  for, 
eh  ? 

Noggs.  They  are  my  own  fingers,  ai'nt  they?  1 
can  do  what  I  like  with  my  own. 

Ealph.  Harkye,  Noggs !  I  have  observed  an  air 
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of  insolence  in  you  that  is  daily  increasing.  Now, 
understand  me  at  once— let  it  go  no  farther. 
Pretty  this,  indeed,  from  you— my  slave !  Your 
fingers — they  are  mine !  yon  are  mine — body  and 
soul — mine ! 

Noggs.  Yonrs  !  then  I  wonder  you  ain  t  ashamed 
of  the  condition  of  yonr  property. 

Ralph.  Pshaw!  DidnH  I  drag  you  out  of  the 
putter ? 

Noggs.  I  wish  you'd  let  me  remain  there.  It 
would  have  been  all  over  by  now. 

Ralph.  Well,  if  you  don't  like  your  situation, 
why  don't  you  leave  it  ? 

Noggs.  Because  I  can't,  and  you  know  it !  I  am 
so  degraded  by  your  dirty  work,  that  I  stop  here 
so  that  no  one  else  shall  see  it ;  and  you  let  me 


so  that  no  one 

stop  so  that  none  but  me  shall  see  yours. 


We  are 


both  tarred  with  the  same  brush,  but  your  villainy 
is  laid  on  thicker  than  mine  ! 

Ralph.   Pshaw!     If  Mr.  Squeers  and  another 
man  comes  here  while  I  am  out,  let  them  both 


Let  them  both  wait  ! 

Yes,  let  them  both  wait,  and  don't  re- 


SCENE II.— A  Front  Street.— Lively  music. 
Enter  NICHOLAS,  BROWDIE,  and  'TILDA,  B 

Nic.  (L.)  Indeed,  you  cannot  think  how  delighted 
_  am  to  meet  you,  and  also  to  congratulate  you  on 
your  happy  union.  (Crossing  to  centre.)  I  shall 
take  the  usual  license,  Mrs.  Browdie, 

(About  to  Isiss  "Tilda.) 

Brow.  Here,  I  say,  young  chap.  (Objecting. 
Tilda  intimates  they  are  married  so  it's  all  right.) 
Oh,  well,  make  theeself  at  home. 

Nic.  (Kissing  'Tilda,  and  crossing  lack  to  L.) 
You  may  depend  on  that,  on  one  condition. 

Brow,  (c.)  And  what  may  that  be,  pray  ? 

.Nic.  That  you'll  let  me  be  godfather,  the  very 
first  time  you  have  occasion  for  one. 

Brow.  Eh,  'Tilda,  dost  hear  that,  lass— a  god- 
father  ?— Ho,  ho,  ho  !  Dinna  say  another  word, 
you'll  never  beat  that !  Occasion  for  a  godfather ! 


wait. 
No 


Noggs 

Ralph.         ,  , 

peat  my  words  after  me  like  a  croaking  parrot  ! 
Help  me  on  with  my  coat  ! 

Noggs.  (Getting  coat  from  off  hat-rail,  and  helping 


.  (G 
lph. 


it  on  Ralph.)  Help  me  on  with  my  coat 
Ralph.  I  say,  I'll  not  have  my  words  repeated 

like  a  croaking  parrot. 
Noggs.  I  wish  I  was  a  parrot. 
Ralph.  I  wish  you  were,  I'd  have  wrung  your 


(Turns  away  from  Noggs.) 
(Goes  to  strike  Ralph. — Ralph  turns  round 


neck  long  ago. 
Noggs.  (Goes 
quickly,  but  fails  to  catch  Noggs.)  Long 


Ralph.  My  hat. 
Noggs.  My  hat. 

(Handing    7iat 


(.No ggs  gets  hat  off  hat-rail.) 


Ralph.— About    to 


strike  him  again — Ralph  again  fails 


to  detect  him.) 
Ralph.  My  stick. 
Noggs.  My  stick. 


(Repeat  business. 
(Handing  it. 


Ralph.  (Crossing  to  L.)  Now,  mind  you  make  no 
mistake. 

[Exit,  L.  D. 

Noggs.  You'd  have  wrung  my  neck,  would  you  ? 
— You'd  have  wrung  my  neck,  would  you? — You'd 
have  wrung  my  neck,  would  you  ?  Before  long, 
Ralph  Nickleby,  I'll  wring  your  heart.  (Phantom 
fight  for  Noggs,  who  at  the  end  falls  exhausted  in 
chair.)  It's  been  your  turn  long  enough  ;  you've 
rode  rough-shod  over  me,  and  degraded  and  made 
me  your  poor,  broken-down  fag,  your  lackey ;  bu1 
it's  time  to  put  an  end  to  all  this,  and  by  ending 
it  to  thwart  your  contemplated  villany,  and  so 
save  this  poor,  wretched  lad  from  the  tortnre  you 
would  consign  him  to.  (Crocking  fingers  am 
•chuckling.)  Ha,  ha,  ha !  the  secret!  shall  shortly 
make  known  will  rather  overthrow  you  in  your 
triumph.  Yes,  I  will  bring  you  down  on  your 
knees  before  me,  your  poor,  broken-down  tool ;  and 
where  you  now  heap  contempt  and  scorn  yon  will 
be  glad  to  bestow  humility  and  gratitude.  Oh !  I 
fancy  I  can  see  yon  there  now,  and  hear  you 
pleading  for  mercy — Oh,  Noggs,  Noggs,  show 
some  pity  to  your  poor  old  master!  But  no— - 
none ;  at  my  feet,  there  I'll  keep  you.  Yes,  this 
night  the  tables  shall  be  turned  t 

[Sa-it,  D.  L. 


—Ho,  ho,  ho ! 


(Laughing  heartily.) 


Nic.  You  remember  the  night  we  first  met. 

.Brou>.  Ecod !  I  shall  never  forget  it,  mum  ! 

Nic.  He  was  a  desperate  fellow  on  that  occasion, 
was  he  not,  Mrs.  Browdie  ? 

'Tilda.  (B.)  If  you  had  only  heard  him  as  we 
were  going  home,  you'd  have  said  so  indeed.  I  was 
never  so  frightened  in  all  my  life. 

Brow.  Come,  come,  thou  knowest  better  than 


that,  Tilly. 

Tilda.  So  I  was. 


I  almost  made  up  my  mind 


never  to  speak  to  you  again ! 

Brow.  Almost  made  up  her  mind!  Why,  she 
were  coaxing  and  coaxing  all  the  blessed  way. 
"Why  did  thee  let  yon  chap  make  up  to  thee?" 
said  I.  "I  didn't,  John,"  said  she,  a-squeezing  my 
You  didn't?"  said  I.  "No,"  said  she, 
a-squeezing  me  again. 

'Tilda.  Now,  John,  how  can  you  talk  such  non- 
sense !  As  if  I  ever  dreamt  of  such  a  thing ! 

Brow.  I  don't  know  if  thou  ever  dreamt  of  it, 
though  I  think  that  be  like  enough ;  but  I  know 
thou  did  it.  "  You're  a  fickle,  changeable  weather- 
cock girl,"  says  I.  "  No,  John— not  fickle,"  says 
she.  "  Yes,  fickle,"  says  I, — "  damned  fickle !"  says 
I.  "  Dinnot  tell  me  thou  bean't  after  yon  chap  at 
schoolmeaster's?"  says  I.  "  What,  him,  John?" 
says  she.  "  Aye,  him  ?"  says  I.  "  Why,  John," 
says  she,  and  she  come  a  deal  closer,  arid  she 
squeezed  a  deal  harder  than  she'd  done  afore,  "  dost 
thou  think  it  likely  now,  that  having  such  a 


snapper  as  you?"  says  she.  Ho,  ho,  ho,  ho!  she 
said  "  Whipper-snapper."  "  Ecod,"  says  I,  "  after 
that,  just  name  the  day,  and  let's  have  it  over ! 
Ho,  ho,  ho,  ho!" 

Nic.  Well,  this  is  only  the  second  time  I've  had 
the  pleasure  of  your  company,  but  still  I  feel  as  if 
I  was  with  old  friends  ! 
'Tilda.  And  I'm  sure  John  and  I  do. 
Nic.  And  I  have  the  best  reason  to  be  impressed 
with  that  feeling,  in  consideration  of  your  kind- 
ness and  sympathy  to  that  poor  lad,  whom  yon 
released.  I  told  you  in  my  letter  how  much  I 
felt  and  admired  your  courage  on  that  occasion ;  I 
can  never  tell  you  how  grateful  he  and  I,  and 
others  whom  you  know  not,  are  to  you,  for  taking 
pity  on  him. 

Brow.  Ecod !  I  can  never  tell  yon  how  grateful 
some  folks  were  that  we  do  know  that  I'd  taken  pity 
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on  him ;  oh,  he's  a  bad  'un,  a  very  bad  'un,  is  schoo 
mcaster. 


SQUEERS  and  FANNY  enter  L.,  andstandat  lack 
unobserved  ly  Nicholas  and  party. 

'Tilda.  I  can't  bear  the  sight  of  him,  John,  dear 

Brow.  Ah,  Tilda,  lass,  if  it  wasn't  along  of  you 

we  shouldn't  a  got  him  out. 

Tilda.  I  couldn't  help  catching  hold  of  Fanny 
and  Keeping  her  back ;  she  was  au  old  playmate  o " 
mine,  and  I  could  take  that  liberty,  you  know. 

Brow.  Yes,  I  told  'em  it  was  all  in  play  loike  ;  it'fa 
best  to  do  things  in  a  ueighboury  way,  and  keep 
up  acquaintances  loike;  and  what  I  say  is,  dean't 
quarrel  if  you  can  help  it — don't  thee  think  so,  Mr 
Nickleby  ? 

Nic.  Certainly ;  and  you  acted  on  that  principle 
after  that  memorable  evening  of  our  little  mis 
understanding.  M;ss  Squeers  is  stopping  with 
you,  I  think  you  said  in  your  note  ? 

Brow.  Yes  ;  she  is  Tilly's  bridesmaid,  and  a  queer 
bridesmaid  she  is,  too ;  she  wean't  be  a  bride  in  a 
hurry,  I  reckon. 

'Tilda.  For  shame,  John  ! 
Brow.  The  groom  will  be  a  blessed  mon  !      Ho, 
ho,  ho !  he'll  be  in  luck,  he  will. 

(Squeers  and  Fanny  retire.) 

"Tilda.  You  see,  Mr.  Nickleby,  it  was  in  conse- 
quence of  her  being  there  that  John  wrote  to  you 
and  fixed  to-night,  for  we  thought  it  wouldn't  be 
pleasant  for  you  to  meet  after  what  passed. 
Nic.  ton  were  quite  right  in  that. 
'Tilda.  (Slyly.)  Especially  after  what  we  know 
about  past  and  gone  love  matters, 

Nic.    We  know,  indeed !    you    behaved  rather 
wickedly  there,  I  believe. 
Brow.  Of  course  she  did ;  she  were  always  aa 

skittish  and  full  of  tricks,  as  a — as  a — as  a 

'Tilda.  Well,  as  what,  John  ?  ( Coaxingly .) 

Brow.  Why,  as  a  woman,  I  know  nought  else  to 

come  nigh  it.  (Puts  arm  round  'Tilda.) 

Nic.  You  were  speaking  about  Miss  Squeers. 

'Tilda.  Why,  yes— John  a-done !     (Takes  his  arm 

away.)     John  fixed   to-night,    because    she  had 

settled  to  go  and  take  tea  with  her  father;  and, 

to  make  sure  there  should  be  nothing  amiss,  and 

that  she  should  not  disturb  us,  John  settled  to  go 

and  fetch  her  home. 

Nic.  That  was  a  good  arrangement,  though  I  am 
sorry  to  be  the  occasion  of  so  much  trouble. 

'Tilda.  Not  the  least  in  the  world.  We  have 
looked  forward  to  seeing  you — John  and  I  have — 
with  the  greatest  pleasure.  Do  you  know,  Mr. 
Nickleby,  I  really  was  given  by  Fanny  herself  to 
understand  that  you  had  made  her  an  offer,  and 
that  you  were  to  be  engaged  quite  solemn  and 
proper. 

Enter  FANNY,  L. 

Fan.  (L.)  Was  you,  ma'am  ?  (Nicholas  crosses 
over  to  K.  quickly.)  Was  you  given,  to  understand 
that  I  was  going  to  be  engaged  to  an  assassinating 
thief  as  shed  the  gore  of  my  'pa  ?  Do  you — do  you 
think,  ma'am,  that  I  was  so  very  fond  of  such  dirt 
beneath  niy  feet,  as  I  wouldn't  condescend  to  touch 
•with  the  kitchen  tongs — do  you,  ma'am — do  you? 
Oh,  base  and  designing  'Tilda !  this  is  the  7iend — is 
it  ? — of  all  my  forbearance  and  friendship  for  that 
— that — that  double-faced  thing — that  viper — that 
—that  mineral !  Oh,  this  is  the  hend— is  it  ?— of 
all  my  bearing  with  her  deceitfulness,  her  lowness,  : 
her  falseness,  her  laying  herself  out  to  catch  the  I 


admiration  of  vulgar  minds  in  a  way  that  made  me 
blush  for  my— my — my 


Enter  SQUEERS,  L. 

Squeers.  Gender,  Fanny— gender.  ft.) 

Fan.  Yes ;  and  thank  my  stars,  my  'ma  is  of  tto 

same — same — same 

Squeers.  Gender,  Fanny ;  and  I  only  wish  yonr 
'ma  was  here  to  have  a  scratch  at  the  present 
company. 

Fan.  (L.  c.)  This  is  the  Ticnd,  is  it,  of  my  taking 
notice  of  that  rubbishing  creature  and  demeaning 
myself  to  patronize  her. 

'Tilda.  (R.  c.)  Oh, come,  Fanny  don't  talk  such, 
nonsense  as  that. 

Fan.  (L.  c.)  Have  I  not  patronized  you,  ma'am T 
'Tilda.  No,  certainly  not,  miss. 

Fan.  I  will  not  look  for  blushes  in  snch  a 
quarter,  for  that  countenance  is  a  stranger  to 
sverything  but  hignominiousness  and  red-faced 
boldness. 

Brow,  (c.)  I  say,  lass,  they'd  better  draw  it  mild 
—come  now  ? 

Fan.  Yes,  Mr.  Browdie,  I  pity— I've  no  feelings 
for  you  but  pity— unliquidated  pity. 

Brow,  (c.)  Oh!  thankee! 

Fan.  No,  although  I  am  a  queer  bridesmaid,  and 
shan't  be  a  bride  in  a  hurry,  and,  although  my 
insband  will  be  in  luck,  I  entertain  no  sentiment 
!or  you  but  pity.  I  know  what  you've  got  to  go 
through,!  know  what  life  is  before  you;  and  if  you 
was  my  bitterest,  deadliest  enemy,  I  wouldn't  wish 
you  nothinfc  worse. 

Tilda(.  (Archly.)  Couldn't  you  wish  to  be 
married  to  him  yourself,  Fanny  dear? 

Fan.  Ah,  ma'am,  how  witty  you  are — (icttTi  a 
010  curtsey) — almost  as  witty  as  you  arc  clever. 

'Tilda.  You  won't  vex  me,  child,  with  such  airs 
is  these. 

Fan.  Don't  child  me,  ma'am,  if '  you  please;  I 
won't  bear  it.  Oh,  is  this  the  end  of  all  ? 

Brow.  Dang  it !  say  thy  say,  Fanny,  and  make 
ure  it's  the  end,  and  don't  ask  nobody  if  it's  the 
nd  or  not. 

Fan.  Thanking  you  for  your  advice,  which  was 
not  required,  Mr.  Browdie,  and  have  the  goodness 
lot  to  presume  to  meddle  with  my  Christian  name, 
ilven  my  pity  will  never  make  me  forget  what  is 
ue  to  myself.  (Violently.)  'Tilda,  I  throw  myself 
ff  for  ever— I  abandon  you— I  renounce  you— I 
wouldn't  have  a  child  named  'Tilda,  not  to  save  it 
rom  the  grave. 

Brow.  As  for  the  matter  of  that,  it  will  be  time 
nough  to  think  of  naming  it  when  it  comes  to  be 
orn — ho,  ho,  ho ! 

'Tilda.  John,  don't  tease  her. 

(Condescending?/.) 

Fan.  Tease,  indeed— tease !  Ha,  consider  her 
eelings,  pray. 

'Tilda.  If  it's  fated  that  listener??  are  never  to 
ear  any  good  of  themselves,  I  can't  help  it,  and 
m  very  sorry  for  it;  but  I  will  say,  Fanny,  that 
lines  oiit  of  numbor  I  have  spoken  so  kindly  of 
on  behind  your  back,  that  even  you  could  have 
und  no  fault  with  what  I  said. 
Fan.  Oh,  I  dare  say  not!  (With  another  low 
urtsey.)  Best  thanks  for  your  goodness,  and 
egging  and  praying  you  not  to  be  hard  upon  me 
nother  time. 

Tilda.  I  don't  know  that  I  have  said  anything 
ery  bad  even  now,  at  all  events.  What  I  did  say 
as  quite  true ;  but  if  I  have,  I  am  sorry  for  it, 
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and  I  ask  your  pardon.  You  have  said  much 
worse  of  me  scores  of  times ;  but  I  have  never 
borne  malice  to  you,  and  I  hope  you'll  bear  none 
to  me. 

Fan.  (Elevating  her  nose.)  Puss,  minx,  con- 
temptible creature!  (Crossing  to  L.) 

Squeers.  (Patting  Fanny's  shoulder.)  That's 
right,  my  dear ;  keep  up  your  dignity. 

Brow.  Well,  schoolmeaster,  how  dos't  thee  find 
thyself?  (Squeers  scowls  and  slialces  jist.)  Come, 
don't  make  a  fool  of  thyself.  If  I  was  to  shake 
mine  only  once,  thou'd  fall  down  with  the  wind  of 
it. 

Squeers.  So  you  let  the  young  imp  off  on  pur- 
pose, did  you  ? 

Brow.  I  did-^and  what  of  that  ?  Come,  now — 
tvhat  of  that  ? 

Saucers.  You  hear  what  he  says,  my  child  ?  (To 
Fanny.)  Yon  hear  ? 

Brow.  I'll  tell  thee  more.  If  thou'd  got  another 
runaway  boy,  I'd  do  it  again;  and  if  thou  had  got 
twenty,  I'd  do  it  twenty  times  over.  And  I'll  tell 
thee  more,  now  my  blood's  up !  Thou  art  an  old 
rascal ;  and  it's  well  for  thee  thou  art  an  old  mon, 
or  I'd  pound  thee  into  flour  when  thou  dar'st  tell 
thy  cruelties  to  an  honest  mon  ! 

Squeers.  (Sneering.)  Honest? 

Brow.  Yes,  honest  in  all  save  putting  my  legs 
under  the  same  table  with  such  an  old  scoundrel  as 
you! 

Squeers.  Scoundrel !  Now,  you  heard  him  say 
that  Fanny.  I  call  you  to  witness ;  that'll  be  worth 
twenty  pounds  to  me  at  the  next  York  assizes, 
without  the  honesty ! 

Brow .  Soizes !  "thou  had  better  not  talk  of 
soizes !  Yorkshire  schools  have  been  shown  up  at 
seizes  before  now,  and  it's  a  ticklish  subject  to  re- 
vive, I  can  tell  thee. 

Squeers.  (To  Nicholas.)  As  for  you,  see  if  I  ain't 
down  upon  you  before  long.  You'll  go  a-kidnap- 

Sing  of  boys,  will  you  ?     Take  care  their  fathers 
on't  turn  up,  and  send  them  back  to  me  to  do  as  I 
like  with,  mark  that ! 
Nic.  I'm  not  afraid  of  that,  sir. 

(Turning  bacfc  on  Squeera.) 
Squeers.  Now,  then,  come  along,  Fanny. 
Fan.  I  leave  such  society,  with  my  'pa,  for  7iever. 
I    am    denied    by   breathing   the    air  with  such 
creatures.     Poor  Mr.  Browdie!     He,  he,  he  !     I  do 
pity  him,  that  I  do  ;  he's  so  deluded !     He,  he,  he  I 
Oh,  7iartful  and  designing  'Tilda  ! 

[Exit,  L. 

Squeers.  Remember,  Nicholas  Nickleby,  I'll  be 
even  with  you  before  many  hours — curse  you  ! 

[Exit,  L.  1  E. 

Nic.      ~) 

Brow.    Y  I*001'  things !     Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

'Tilda.) 

Nic.  Well,  come  alooig.  We'll  go  down  to  my 
mother's  house,  and  spend  a  merry  evening.  Come, 
Mrs.  Browdie. 


(Offers  his  arm  to  'Tilda — Browdie  turns 
'Tilda  to  L.) 

Brow.  None  of  that,  thank  you.  I  hav'n't  for- 
got that  tea-party.  Eh,  but  I  do  like  thee,  lad, 
because  thou  thrashed  schoolmeaster. 

'Tifda.  There,  John,  don't  be  foolish.  Let's  all 
be  good  friends,  and  forgive  and  forgci  those  silly 
creatures. 

\Livdy  music.— Exit  'Tilda,  Browdie, 
and  Nicholas,  ». 


SCENE  III. — Nicholas's  Lodgings — A  neat,  Apart- 
ment—Centre door — Fireplace,  L.  3  E. — Window, 
».  P.— Sofa  down  R.,  on  which  is  SMIKE— Table, 
L.,  with  lamp  alight  —  MRS.  NICKLEBY  and 
KATE  discovered  down,  R.,by  Smi/ce— NICHOLAS, 
c.— BROWDIE  and  'TILDA,  L.  c.— Browdie  and 
Nicholas  shaking  hands. 

Brow.  Well,  Mr.  Nickleby,  we've  had  a  very 
pleasant  chat,  and  as  it's  getting  late,  we  mun 
take  ourselves  off,  and  ax  you  to  see  us  to-mor- 
row. 

Mrs.  N.  So  we  will.  Good  night,  Mr.  and  Mrs 
Browdie,  we  are  glad  to  have  seen  you. 

(Loud  knocking  at  D.  c.  F.) 

Kate.  Who  can  this  be  at  so  late  an  hour  ?  I'll 
go  and  see. 

[Exit,  c.  D. 

Nic.  It  must  be  some  mistake.  We  know  no  one 
who  would  come  here  at  tkis  hour. 

Re-enter  KATE. 
Kate.  It's  my  uncle. 

(Kate  gets  to  R.,  as  before.) 
Enter  RALPH,  c.,  gets  to  L.  c. 

Nic.  (n.  c.)  Sir,  what  means  this  insult  ? 
Ralph.  (L.  c.)  Stay;   before  that  boy  says  one 
word,  hear  me,  and  not  him. 

Nic.  Let  no  one  answer  that  man.  Begone,  sir! 
I  cannot  breathe  the  air  you  corrupt.  Your  pre- 
sence is  an  insult  to  my  sister.  I'll  not  bear  it. 

(Nicholas  maizes  a  movement  towards 
Ralph  of  a  half-threatening  nature— 
Browdie  runs  round  behind  Ralph 
and  Nicholas,  and  holds  Nicholas's 
arm— SQUEERS  at  this  moment  ap- 
pears listening  at  c.  D.) 

Brow.  (Centre,  holding  Nicholas  back.)  Hold  hard, 
Mr.  Nicholas,  there's  more  to  hear  and  bear  than 
thou  thinks  for.  (Sees  Squeers.)  Hallo,  what  be 
that  shadow  at  door.  (Rushes  up  and  seizes  Squeers 
by  coat-tail,  and  drags  him  on  to  stage ;  swings  him 
to  L.  corner.)  Come,  old  chap,  now  let's  hear  what 
thou's  got  to  say  for  thyseu.  Ho,  ho,  ho  !  (Laughs 
in  Squeers' face,  then  turns  and  laughs  at  Ralph.) 
Ho,  ho,  ho  !• — here's  a  pretty  pair. 
_  Ralph.  (L.  c.)  Have  you  done  enjoying  yourself, 

Brow,  Pretty  nigh,  for  the  present  time. 

(Retires  up  stage,  L.  to  'Tilda.) 
Ralph,    (c.)    Madam,  listen   to    me.     (To    Mrs. 
NicUeby,  who  is  R.)     I  address  you  because  I  do 
not  wish  to  be  disgraced  by  the  acts  of  that  vicious 
stripling,  whom  I  was  obliged  to  disown,  and  who 
afterwards  in  his  boyish  majesty  feigns— ha,  ha— to 
disown  me.    I  have  another  motive  in  coming  here 
to-night ;  I  come  to  restore  a  parent  to  his  son,  that 
son  trepanned,  waylaid,  and  guarded  at  every  turn 
,  by  you,  sir,  with  the  base  design  of  robbing  him 
j  some  day  of  any  littlo  pittance  of  which  he  might 


become  possessed. 

Nic.  (B.  c.)  In 

Ralph.   (L.  c.)  In  this  I  speaJ 
his  father  here. 


tu  know  it ! 
;he  truth — I  have 


Squeers.  (L.)  Yes,  his  father.  Didn't  I  tell  you 
to  be  cai-eful  his  father  didn't  turn  up,  and  send 
him  back  to  me  ?  Ain't  you  sorry  r1  ain't  you 
devilish  sorry  you  took  so  much  trouble  for 
nothing,  eh  ? 

Ralph.  Come,  enough  of  this,  Mr.  Squeers;  tell 
that  lad's  father  to  come  and  claim  his  son. 


NICHOLAS    NICKLEBY. 


Squeers.  (Crossing  to  centre.)   With  pleasure. 

[Ea-it  centre. 
Ralph.  (L.  c.)  We'll  soon  settle  this. 

Re-enter  SQUEERS  with  SNAWLEY.  Squeers  gets 
to  L.,  Snawley  goes  to  Smike,  who  is  still  on  sofa, 
R.  c.  Snawley  kneels. 

Snaw.  (Kneeling.)  Ah,  here  he  is.   Oh,  how  little 
did  I  think  of  this  joyful  meeting  when  I  saw  him 
,*     last !— oh,  how  little ! 

•  Ralph.  Be  comforted,  you've  got  him  now. 
Snaw.  Got  him !  oh,  have  I  not  got  him !     Yes, 

here  he  is,  flesh  and  blood,  flesh  and  blood ! 

•  Brow.  (L.  table  at  back.)  Very  little  flesh. 
Snaw.  What  was  it  made  me   take    such    an 

interest  in  him  when  that  worthy  instructor  of 
youth  (points  to  Squeers)  brought  him  to  my  house  ? 
What  was  it  made  me  burn  all  over  with  a  wish  to 
chastise  him  severely  for  cutting  away  from  his 
best  friends — his  pastors  and  masters  ? 

Squeers.  It  was  natural  instinct,  sir. 

Snaw.  That's  what  it  was  ;  my  heart  yearned  to- 
wards him.  I  could  have  done I  don't  know 

what  I  could  not  have  done  in  the  anger  of  a 
father. 

Squeers.  It  only  shows  what  human  nature  is. 
She's  a  rum  'nn,  is  human  nature. 

Snaw.  (Rising  and  crossing  to  L.  corner.)  She's 
a  holy  thing,  sir — a  holy  thing. 

Nic.  (R.  c.)  If  you  are  that  lad's  father,  look 
at  the  wreck  he  is.  You  cannot  tell  me  that 
you  propose  to  send  him  back  to  that  loathsome 
den  from  which  I  brought  him  ? 

Squeers.  (L.)  Den!  You  heard  that  (to  Snaw- 
ley), didn't  you?  I  call  you  to  witness.  (To 
Nicholas.)  But  you  ain't  worth  powder  and  shot. 
Never  mind ;  I'll  be  even  with  you  one  way  or 
aaother! 

Ralph.  Come,  now,  let's  cut  this  matter  short. 
This  is  your  son,  as  you  can  prove,  and  you,  Mr.' 
Squeers,  know  this  to  be  the  lad  you  received  from 
this  man  years  ago. 

Squeers.  Do  I  ?— don't  I  ? 

Ralph.  Good.  Now,  we  might  have  come  here, 
armed  with  the  power  of  the  law,  by  a  troop  of  its 
myrmidons;  and  I  should  have  done  so,  un- 
questionably, but  for  the  regard  of  the  feelings  of 
yourself  and  daughter. 

Kate.  (.Advancing  to  L.  c.)  Feelings  .'—regard  for 
our  feelings !  How  have  you  regarded  them  ? — 
you  cold,  heartless,  cunning  hypocrite !  You  have 
not  only  neglected  your  own  brother's  children, 
but,  had  it  not  been  for  their  own  sense  of  right 
from  wrong,  you  would  have  plunged  them  into 
the  depths  of  vice  and  crime.  Consideration  of 
our  feelings !  The  only  consideration  you  have  is 
for  money -hoarding  and  revenge,  which  latter 
passion  dictates  your  present  actions.  But  I  feel 
grateful  at  the  thought  that  there  is  a  Divine 
Power  that  will  not  permit  so  wicked  a  scheme  to 
be  worked  to  its  end,  a=?  you  desire. 

Ralph.  Ah !  enough  of  this ;  seize  your  son— they 
can't  deny  the  proof. 

(Slowly  advancing  with  Squeers.) 

Enter  NOGGS,  C. 

Hoggs.  (C.)  Stand  back!  (Chord.)  If  they  can't 
deny  the  proof,  I  can.  (Picture.) 

Ralph.  (L.  c.)  You,  you  drunken  idiot!— what 
can  you  say  in  the  matter  ? 

Hoggs .  The  drunken  idiot  can  say  he  overheard 


all  your  damnable  plotting  with  that  villanous 
schoolmaster,  to  find  a  false  father  for  that  poor 
boy.  (Points  to  Smike.)  The  drunken  idiot  can 
also  wring  your  heart.  You  once  had  a  wife— that 
wife  yon  gained  by  falsehood  and  deceit ;  she  was 
about  to  wed  another,  but  yon  trumped  up  a 
charge  of  forgery  against  him,  and  got  him 
transported  ;  time  passed  on,  and  your  wife  died, 
but  before  she  died  she  bore  you  a  son — that  boy 
was  the  only  being  who  had  power  over  your  iron 
heart ;  the  man  you  had  wronged  swore  to  have 
revenge,  and  he  did— he  stole  your  boy  when  but 
six  years  old  and  placed  him  in  that  wretch's  den. 
(Points  to  Squeers.)  Would  you  ask  where  that  boy 
is  ?  you  would,  you  would— look  there.  (Points  to 
Smifce.)  Brooker  can  remember  placing  him  there, 
and  see  this  portrait  placed  round  his  neck  by  his 
mother — see,  your  -wife's  likeness  is  in  it.  (Locfcet 
and  chain  produced  by  Noggs.)  That's  what  the 
drunken  idiot  can  say !  What  do  you  think  of  him 
now? 

(Crosses  to  L.) 

Ralph.  (Crossing  to  centre.)  My  boy  !  and  you 
tell  me  this,  tormenting  devil  that  you  are !  That 
boy  was  the  only  joy  left  me  for  my  old  age,  and 
him  they  stole  away  and  sent  to  a  den  of  infamy, 
where  the  brightness  of  his  youth  has  been  blasted 
for  ever !  Oh,  the  agony  that  he  has  endured  in 
his  boyhood !  May  you  suffer  ten  times  over  in 
your  old  age ;  and,  when  death  oomes  upon  you, 
may  hideous,  tormenting  fiends  ring  mocking 
laughter  in  your  ears  as  they  bear  your  soul 
away  1  My  boy— my  boy !— my  poor,  poor  boy ! 

(Kneels  overcome  with  grief  to  Smike, 
who  is  on  sofa,  R.  c.) 

Noggs.  (c.)  Ralph  Nickleby,  I  am  qnite  pre- 
pared to  take  my  share  of  the  punishment,  what- 
ever that  may  be.  The  anguish  I  now  see  you 
endure  will  enable  me  to  bear  it  patiently.  I 
came  here  for  revenge!  Answer,  have  I  not 
obtained  it  ? 

[Exit,  L.  to  L. — Squeers  and  Snawley 
lock  arm-in-arm  and  bolt  for  door,  c., 
but  are  stopped  by  John  Browdie,  who 
drags  them  back  to  L. 

Brow.  Now,  thon  two  old  scoundrels !  I'm  a 
great  mind  to  tie  thee  neck  and  heels  together  and 
chuck  thee  in  t*  horse-pond!  Now,  off  with 
thee! 

Snaw.  (L.)  But  there's  some  mistake  here;  he 
is  my  son — my  heart  tells  me  so!  (To  Smifce.) 
Come  to  your  father's  arms !  What!  you  won't! 
Oh,  you  ungrateful,  unnatural  son ! — won't  come 
to  the  arms  of  your  weeping  father!  Oh,  human 
nature — human  nature !  you  are  a  fickle  jade  ! 

[Kicked  off,  L.  1  E.  by  Browdie. 

Brow.  (To  Squeers.)  Now,  follow  thy  brother 
in  villainy — or  I'll  break  thy  domned  neck  for 
thee! 

Squeers  (L.)  Well,  I'm  going — I'm  going.  ('Tilda 
takes  John  up  stage  i,.)  Thwarted,  after  all — and 
by  that  pauper!  (Points  to  ATic7iolas.)  First 
thrashed  by  him,  and  now  defeated !  Oh,  those 
blows !  how  they  smart  when  I  think  of  it ! — and 
no  chance,  no  hope  of  revenge !  Oh,  let  me  get 
back  to  Dotheboys'  Hall !  Damme  !  won't  I  take 
it  out  of  the  boys ! 

[Exit  L.  1  x. 


NICHOLAS 

Brow.  Eh  !  see  what's  the  matter  with  the  boy. 
(Smike  starts  forward  from  sofa  and 
comes  down  the  stage,  supported  by 
Nicholas.  All  come  forward — 
Browdie  and  'Tilda  L.,  Kate  and 
Mrs.  Nicklely  E.,  Ralph  a  little  up 
back  centre.) 

Smike.  (Wandering.)  See,  see ! — behind  that  tree 
— the  man!  See!  he  has  come  again!  Don't  let 
him  take  me ! — oh,  don't ! 

Nic.  There  is  no  tree,  Smike.  There  is  nothing ; 
it  is  your  fancy. 

Smike.  No,  no ;  'tis  not  fancy — I  can  see  him. 
Oh,  say  you  won't  let  him  take  me  !  See,  see !  he 
comes  again ! 

Nic.  Can  this  be  the  last  ?    Who  comes  ? 
Smike.  The  man  who  took  me  to  that  place— see, 
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he  comes  to  take  me— but  don't  let  him— oh,  pray 
don't  let  go  your  hold !  (Mime /or  end.)  He  has 
me  fast — oh  !  on,  on  we  go  !  No  hope — no  hope ! 
Again  I'm  in  that  dreadful  place !  Oh,  the  school- 
master !  Oh,  don't  beat  me — pray  don't !  I'll  work, 
I  will,  indeed ;  but  don't  beat  me !  Oh,  how  cold 
I  am !  and  all  alone  in  that  dark  room — so  dark — 
so  dark — but  see !  that  trap-door  in  the  ceiling — 
it  opens !  and  again  that  cold,  cruel  face  glares 
upon  me ! — but  now  it  fades  away,  and  another 
takes  its  place !  Oh,  how  kind  and  good ;  it  smiles 
upon  me,  and  beckons  to  me!  it  is  my  mother  I 
She  calls  again !  Yes,  mother,  I'm  coming !  Go 
on,  mother,  I'll  follow ! — I'm  coming,  I'm  coming! 
All  is  brightness  now,  and  poor  Smike  rests  i» 
peace  1 

(Smike  dies  in  N icholas's  arms.— Picture 
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MUSIC. 

DICKS'  P^OFORTE   TUTOR. 

This  book  is  full  music  size,  and  contains  instructions  and  exercises,  full  of  simplicity  and 
melody,  which  will  not  weary  the  student  in  their  study,  thus  rendering  the  work  the 
best  Pianoforte  Guide  ever  issued.  It  contains  as  much  matter  as  those  tutors  for  which 
six  times  the  amount  is  charged.  The  work  is  printed  on  toned  paper  of  superior  quality, 
in  good  and  large  type.  Price  One  Shilling ;  post  free,  Twopence  extra. 

CZERNY'S  STUDIES  FOR  THE  PIANOFORTE. 

These  celebrated  Studies  in  precision  and  velocity,  for  which  the  usual  piice  has  been  Haif- 
a-Guinea, is  now  issued  at  One  Shilling  ;  post  free,  threepence  extra.  Every  student  of 

the  Pianoforte  ought  to  possess  this  companion  to  the  tutor  to  assist  him  at  obtaining 

proficiency  on  the  instrument. 
DICKS'  EDITION  OF  STANDARD  OPERAS  (  full  music  size),   with  Italian,  French,  or  German 

and  English  Words.    Now  ready  : — 

DONIZETTI'S  "  LTJCIA  DI  LAMMF.RMOOR,"  with  Portrait  and  Memoir  of  the  Composer.  Price  2a.  6d. 

ROSSINI'S  "  IL  BARBIERE,"  with  Portrait  and  Memoir  of  the  Composer.    Price  2s.  6d. 

Elegantly  bound  in  cloth,  gilt  lettered,  5s.  each.    Others  are  in  the  Press.      Delivered  carriage 

free  for  Eighteenpence  extra  per  copy  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
SIMS  REEVES'   SIX  CELEBRATED  TENOR  SONGS,  Music  and  Words.      Price  One  Shilling. 

Pilgrim  of  Love.  Bishop.— Death  of  Nelson.  Braham.— Adelaide,  Beethoven.— The  Thorn.    Shield. 

— The  Anchor's  Weighed.     Braham. — Tell  me,  Mary,  how  to  Woo  Thee.   Hodson. 
ADELINA  PATTI'S  SIX  FAVOURITE  SONGS,  Music  and  Words.    Price  One  Shilling.    There  be 

none  of  Beauty's  Daughters.  Mendelssohn.— Hai%  hark,  the  Lark.  Schubert.— Home,  Sweet  Home. 

Bishop. — The  Last  Rose  of  Summer.    T.  Moore. — Where  the  Bee  Sucks.    Dr.  Arne. — Tell  me,  my 

Heart.    Bishop. 
CHARLES  SANTLEY'S  SIX  POPULAR  BARITONE  SONGS.  Music  and  Words.  Price  One  Shilling. 

The  Lads  of  the  Village.    Dibdin.— The  Wanderer.     Schubert.— In  Childhood  My  Toys.    Lortzing. 

—Tom  Bowling.    Dibdin.— Rock' d  in  the  Cradle  of  the  Deep.    Knight.— Mad  Tom.    Purcell. 
%*   Any  of  the  above  Songs  can  also  be  had  separately,  price  Threepence  each. 

MUSICAL  TREASURES.—  Full  Music  size,  price  Fourpence.  Now  Publishing  Weekly.  A  Complete 
Repertory  of  the  best  English  and  Foreign  Music,  ancient  and  modern,  vocal  and  instrumental, 
solo  and  concerted,  with  critical  and  biographical  annotations,  for  the  pianoforte. 


1  My  Normandy    (Ballad) 

2  Auld  Robin  Gray    (Scotch  Ballad) 
8  La  Sympathie  Valse 

4  The  Pilgrim  of  Love    (Romance) 

5  Di  Pescatore    (Song) 

6  To  Far-off  Mountain    (Duet) 

7  The  Anchor's  Wejgh'd    (Ballad) 

8  A  Woman's  Heart    (Ballad) 

9  Oh.  Mountain  Home!    (Duet) 

10  Above,  how  Brightly  Beams  the  Morning 

11  The  Marriage  of  the  Roses    (Valse) 

12  Jsorma    (Duet) 

13  Lo!  Heavenly  Beauty    (Cavatina) 

14  In  Childhood  my  Toys    (Song) 

15  While  Beauty  Clothes  the  Fertile  Vale 

16  The  Harp  that  once  through  Tara's  Halls 

17  The  Manly  Heart    (Duet) 

18  Beethoven's  "Andante  and  Variations" 

19  In  that  Long-lost  Home  AVC  Love    (Song) 

20  Where  the  Bee  Suc!--«    (Song) 

21  Ah.  Tail-  Drc.im    ("Marta") 
2-2  La  Petit  Flour 

23  Angels  ever  Bright  and  Fair 

24  Naught  e'er  should  Sever    (Duet) 

25  'Tis  but  a  little  Faded  Flow'r    (Ballad) 

26  My  Mother  bids  me  Bind  mv  Hair  (Canzonet) 

27  Coming  thro'  the  Rye    (Song) 

28  Beautiful  Isle  of  the  Sea    (Ballad) 

29  Tell  me,  my  Heart    (Song) 
SO  I  know  a  Bank    (Duet) 

31  The  Minstrel  Boy    (Irish  Melody) 

32  Hommage  au  Genie 

33  See  .vhat  Pretty  Brooms  I've  Bought 

34  Tom  Bowling    (Song) 

ftS  Tell  me,  Mary,  how  to  Woo  Thee    (Ballad) 


36  When  the  Swallows  Homeward  Fly    (Song) 

37  Rock'd  in  the  Cradle  of  the  Deep    (Song) 

38  Beethoven's  Waitzes    First  Series 

39  As  it  Fell  upon  a  Day    (Duet) 

40  A  Life  on  the  Ocean  Wave    (Song) 

41  Why   are    you  Wandering    here   I   pray? 

42  A  Maiden's  Prayer. 

43  Valse  Brillante 

44  Home,  Sweet  Home!    (Song) 

45  Oft  in  the  Stilly  Night    (Song) 

46  All's  Well    (Duet) 

47  The  "Crown  Diamonds"  Fantasia 

48  Hear  me,  dear  One    (Serenade) 

4<J  Youth  and  Love  at  the  Helm    (Barcarolle) 

50  Adelaide    Beethoven    (Song) 

51  The  Death  of  kelson    (Song) 

52  Hark,  hark,  the  Lark 

53  The  Last  Rose  of  Summer    (Irish  Melody) 

54  The  Thorn    (Song) 

55  The  Lads  of  the  Village    (Song) 

56  There  be  none  ot  Beauty's  Daughters  (Song) 

57  The  Wanderer  (Song) 

58  I  have  Plucked  the  Fairest  Flower 

59  Bid  Me  Discourse    (Song) 

60  Fisher  Maiden    (Song) 

61  Fair  Agnes    (Barcarolle) 

62  How  Calm  and  Bright    (Song) 

63  Woman's  Inconstancy    (Song) 

64  Echo  Duet 

65  The  Meeting  of  the  Waters    (Irish  Melody) 

66  Lo,  Here  the  Gentle  Lark 

67  Beethoven's  Waltzes     (Second  Series) 

68  Child  of  Earth  with  the  Golden  Hair  (Song.) 
GU  Should  he  Upbraid  (Song) 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


The  Favourite  Illustrated  Magazines  of  the  Day,  for  the  Home  Circle, 

BOW    BELLS, 

Published  Every  Wednesday,    contains 

Twenty-four  large  folio  Pages  of  Original  Matter  by  Popular  Writers,  and  about  Twelve  Illustrations 

by  Eminent  Artists,  and  is  the  Largest  in  the  World. 

The  General  Contents  consist  of  Two  or  Three  Continuous  Novels,  Tales  of  Adventure  founded  on  fact 
tales  of  Heroism,  also  founded  on  fact,  History  and  Legends  of  Old  Towns,  with  Illustrative  Sketches  from 
the  Original  Pictures,  Complete  Stories,  Tales,  Picturesque  Sketches,  Tales  of  Operas,  Lives  of  Celebrated 
Actresses  (past  and  present),  Adventures  National  Customs,  Curious  Facts,  Memoirs  with  Portraits  of 
Celebrities  of  the  Day,  Essays,  Poetry,  Fine  Art  Engravings,  Original  and  Select  Music,  Pages  Devoted 
to  the  Ladies,  The  Work-Table,  Iteceipts,  Our  Own  Sphinx,  Acting  Charades,  Chess,  Varieties,  Sayings 
and  Doings,  Notices  to  Correspondents,  «fcc. 

Weekly.  One  Penny.    Monthly  Parts,  Ninepence.    Remit  Threehal/pence  in  Stamps,  for  Specimen  Copy. 

With  the  Monthly  Parts  are  Presented:— Fancy  Needlework  Supplements,  Coloured  Parisian  Plates' 
Berlin  Wool  Patterns,  Fashionable  Parisian  Head-dresses,  Point  Lace  Needlework,  &c.  <fcc. 

ALL  THE  BEST  AVAILABLE  TALENT,  AUTISTIC  AND  LITERARY,  ARE  ENGAGED. 

Volumes  I  to  XXXVIII,  elegantly  bound,  Now  Ready. 

Each  Volume  contains  nearly  300  Illustrations,  and  640  Pages  of  Letterpress.  These  are  the  most  hand 
Borne  volumes  ever  offered  to  the  Public  for  Five  Shillings.  Post-free,  One  Sliillingand  Sixpence  extra. 


COMPANION   WORK    TO   BOW  BELLS. 
Simultaneously  with  Bow  BELLS  is  issued,  Price  One  Penny,  in  handsome  wrapper, 

BOW    BELLS    NOVELETTES. 

This  work  Is  allowed  to  be  the  handsomest  Periodical  of  its  class  in  cheap  Hteratnre.  Tha  authors  and 
artists  are  of  the  highest  repute.  Each  number  contains  a  complete  Novelette  of  about  the  length  of  a 
One-Volume  Novel. 

Bow  Bells  Novelettes  consists  of  sixteen  large  pages,  with  three  beautiful  illustrations,  and  is  issued  in 
style  far  superior  to  any  other  magazines  ever  published.  The  work  is  printed  in  a  clear  and  good  type, 
on  paper  of  a  fine  quality. 

Bow  Bells  Novelettes  is  also  published  in  Parts,  Price  Sixpence,  each  part  containing  Four  Complete 
Novels.  Vols.  I  to  IX,  each  containing  Twenty-five  complete  Novels,  bound  in  elegantly  coloured  cover, 
price  2s.  6d.,  or  bound  in  cloth,  gilt-lettered,  4s.  6d. 


EVERY  WEEK.— This  Illustrated  Periodical,  containing  sixteen  large  pages,  is  published  every  Wednes- 
day, simultaneously  with  Bow  BELLS,  it  is  the  only  Halfpenny  Periodical  in  England,  and  is  about  the 
size  of  the  largest  weekly  journal  except  Bow  BELLS.  A  Volume  of  this  Popular  Work  is  published  Half- 
yearly.  Vol.  28,  now  ready,  price  Two  Shillings.  Weekly,  One  Halfpenny.  Monthly,  ^Threepence. 

THE  HISTORY  AND  LEGENDS  OF  "OLD  CASTLES  AND  ABBEYS.— With  Illustrations  from  Original 
Sketches.  The  Historical  Facts  are  compiled  from  the  most  authentic  sources,  and  the  Original  Legends 
and  Engravings  are  written  and  drawn  by  eminent  Authors  and  Artists.  The  Work  is  printed  in  bold, 
clear  type,  on  good  paper;  and  forms  a  handsome  and  valuable  Work,  containing  743  quarto  pages,  and 
190  Illustrations.  Price  Twelve  Shillings  and  Sixpence. 

DICKS'  EDITION  OF  STANDARD  PLAYS.— Price  One  Penny  each.  Comprising  all  the  most  Popular 
Plays,  by  the  most  Eminent  Writers.  Most  of  the  Plays  contain  from  16  to  32  pages,  are  printed  in  clear 
type,  on  paper  of  good  quality.  Each  Play  is  Illustrated,  and  sewn  in  an  Illustrated  Wrapper.  Numbers 
1  to  400,  now  ready. 

THE  HOUSEHOLD  BOOK  OF  DOMESTIC  ECONOMY.-Price  One  Shilling.  Post  free,  is.  6d.  This 
remarkably  cheap  and  useful  book  contains  everything  for  everybody,  and  should  be  found  in  every 
household. 

WCKS'  BRITISH  DRAMA.— Comprising  the  Works  of  the  most  Celebrated  Dramatists.  Complete  in 
12  Volumes.  Each  volume  containing  about  20  plays.  Every  Play  Illustrated.  Price  One  Shilling  each 
Volume.  Per  Post,  Fourpence  extra. 

I'.OW  BELLS  HANDY  BOOKS.— A  Series  of  Little  Books  under  the  above  title.  Each  work  contains 
64  pages,  printed  in  clear  type,  and  on  fine  paper. 

L  Etiquette  for  Ladies.  J          8.  Language  of  Flowers.  I  5.  Etiquette  on  Courtship 

8.  4.  Guide  to  the  Ball  Room.        I  aud  Marriage. 


Price  3d.    Post  free,  Sid.    Every  family  should  possess  the  Bow  BELLS  HANDY  BOOKS. 

uide  to  the  Improvement  of  Personal  Appearance  and  the  I 
is.,  or  by  post,  Is.  Id.,  cloth,  gilt, 

London:  JOHN  DICKS,  313.  Strand;  and  all  Bookseller* 


IHE  TOILETTE;  A  Guide  to  the  Improvement  of  Personal  Appearance  and  the  Preservation  of  Health. 
A  New  Edition,  price  is.,  or  by  post,  Is.  id.,  cloth,  gilt, 


DICKS'  STANDARD  PLAYS. 


194.  The  Way  to  Keep  Him. 
195.  Bragauza, 

269.  Lionel  and  Clarissa. 
270.  The  Red  Crow. 

339.  The  Maid  of  Croissey. 
340.  Rip  Van  Winkle. 

196.  No  Song  no  Supper. 

271.  The  Contrivance. 

341.  The  Court  Fool. 

197.  Taming  of  the  Shrew. 

272.  The  Broken  Sword. 

342.  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin. 

198.  The  Spanish  Student. 
199.  The  Double  Dealer. 

273.  Polly  Honeycomb. 
274.  Nell  Gwynne. 

„..,     f  Deaf  as  a  Post. 
****•   i  A  Soldier's  Courtship. 

200.  The  Mock  Doctor. 

275.  Cymon. 

344.  The  Bride  of  Lammermoor, 

201.  The  Fashionable  Lover. 

276.  Perfection. 

345.  Gwynneth  Vaughan. 

202.  The  Guardian. 

277.  Count  of  Narbonne. 

346.  Esmeralda. 

203.  Cain. 

278.  Of  Age  To-morrow. 

347.  Joan  of  Arc. 

204.  Rosiua. 

279.  The  Orphan  of  China. 

348.  Town  and  Country. 

205.  Love's  Labour's  Lost 

280.  Pedlar's  Acre. 

o49     (  The  Middy  Ashore. 

206.  The  Hunchback. 

281.  The  Mogul's  Tale. 

*    (.  Matteo  Falcone. 

2j7.  The  Apprentice. 

282.  Othello  Travestie. 

350.  The  Duchess  of  Main. 

208.  Raising  the  Wind. 
i.OL>.  Lovers'  Quarrels. 

283.  Law  of  Lombardy. 
284.  The  Day  after  the  Wedding. 

351.  Naval  Engagements. 
352.  Victorine. 

21".  The  Rent  Day. 

285.  The  Jew. 

353.  The  Spectre  Bridegroom. 

211.  Chrououhotonthologos. 
212.  His  First  Champagne. 

286.  The  Irish  Tutor. 
287.  Such  Things  Are. 

354.  Alice  Gray. 
<,<,*    f  Fish  Out  of  Water 

2i3.  Pericles,  Prince  of  Tyre. 

288.  The  Wife. 

adtt'  I  Family  Jars. 

214.  Robinson  Crusoe. 

289.  The  Dragon  of  Wantley. 

356.  RoryO'More 

215.  He's  Much  to  Blame. 

290.  Suil  Dhnv,  the  Coiner. 

357.  Zarah. 

216.  Ella  Rosenberg. 
217.  The  Quaker. 

291.  The  Lying  Vaiet. 
292.  The  Lily  of  St.  Leonaid's. 

fLove  in  Humble  Life. 
358.  •<  Fifteen   Years  of  Lafcoui 

218.  School  of  Reform. 

293.  Oliver  Twist. 

C    Lost. 

219.  King  Henry  IV.  (Part  I.) 
220.  15  Years  of  a  drunkard's  life 

294.  The  Housekeeper. 
295.  Child  of  Nature. 

359.  A  Dream  of  the  Future 
oftn     f  Mrs.  White. 

221.  Thomas  and  Sally. 

296.  Home,  Sweet  Home. 

aw<   I  Cherry  Bounce. 

222.  Bombastes  Furioso. 

297.  Which  is  the  Man. 

361.  The  Elder  Brother 

22:5.  First  Love. 

298.  Caius  Gracchus. 

362.  The  Robber's  Wife 

224.  The  Somnambulist. 

299.  Mayor  of  Garratt. 

ofio     /The  Sleeping  Draught. 

22o.  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well. 

300.  Woodman. 

>IW-    I  The  Smoked  Miser. 

226.  The  Lottery  Ticket. 

301.  Midnight  Hour. 

364.  Love. 

227.  Gustavus  Vasa. 

302.  Woman's  Wit. 

365.  The  Fatal  Dowry. 

228.  Sweethearts  and  Wives. 

303.  The  Purse. 

r.Rfi     (The  Bengal  Tiger. 

229.  The  Miller  of  Mansfield. 

304.  The  Votary  of  Wealth. 

**•   I  Kill  or  Cure. 

,   230.  Black-Eyed  Susan. 
2S1.  King  Henry  IV.  (Part  2.) 

305.  The  Life  Buoy. 
306.  WildOats. 

367.  Paul  Clifford, 
368.  The  Dumb    Man    of    Mai 

212.  The  Station-house. 

307.  Rookwood. 

Chester. 

2:;:'-.  The  Recruiting  Officer. 
23k  The  Tower  of  Nesle. 

308.  The  Gambler's  Fate. 
309.  Herne  the  Hunter. 

369.  The  Sergeant's  Wife. 
370.  Jonathan  Bradford. 

235.  King  Henry  V. 

310.  "Yes!"  and  "No!" 

371.  Gilderoy. 

2-56.  The  Rendezvous. 

311.  The  Sea  Captain. 

nmn     f  Diamond  cut  Diamond. 

237.  Appearance  is  Against  Them 
238.  William  Tell. 

312.  Eugene  Aram. 
313.  The  Wrecker's  Daughter. 

372'   i  Philippe. 
373.  A  Legend  of  Florence 

239.  Tom  Thumb. 

314.  Alfred  the  Great. 

374  David  Copperfield. 

£'0.  The  Rake's  Progress. 

Q1  -     (  The  Virginia  Mummy. 

375.  Dombey  and  Son. 

241.  King  Henry  VI.    (Parti.) 

315<    I  Intrigue. 

376.  Wardock  Kenuilsou 

242.  Blue  Devils. 
243.  Cheats  of  Scaoin. 

0-,  R     ("My  Neighbour's  Wife. 
15101   I  The  Married  Bachelor. 

377.  Night  and  Morning. 
378.  Lucretia  Borgia 

2  44.  Charles  the  Second. 

317.  Richelieu. 

379.  Ernest  Malt-ravers. 

245.  Love  Makes  the  Man. 

318.  Money. 

OQA     (The  Dancing  Barber. 

246.  Virginius. 

319.  Ion. 

daw.    "^Turning  the  Tables. 

247.  The  School  for  Arrogance. 

320.  The  Bridal- 

381.  The  Poor  of  New  York. 

248.  The  Two  Gregories. 

321.  Paul  Pry. 

382.  bt  Mary's  Eve, 

249.  King  Henry  V         (Part  2.) 

322.  The  Love  Chase. 

383.  Secrets  worth  Knowing. 

250.  Mrs.  Wiggins. 

323.  Gleucoe. 

384.  The  Carpenter  of  Rouen. 

251.  The  Mysterious  Husband. 

oo  ,     ("  The  Spitalfields  Weaver. 

385.  Ivanhoe. 

252.  The  Heart  of  Midlothian. 

™*'   I  Stage  Struck. 

386.  The  Ladies'  Club. 

263.  King  Henry  VI.     (Part  3.) 
254.  The  Illustrious  Stranger. 

325.  Robert  Macaire. 
326.  The  Country  Squire. 

oo7     (  Hercules.  King  of  Clubs. 
3y7<   I  Bears  not  Beasts. 

255.  The  Register  Office. 

327.  The  Athenian  Captive 

388.  Bleak  House;  or,  Poor  Jo. 

256.  Dominique. 

ono    $  Barney  the  Baron. 

389.  The  Colleen  Bawn 

257,  The  Chapter  of  Accidents. 

328'   I  The  Happy  Man. 

390.  The  Shaughraun. 

258.  Descarte. 

329.  Der  Freischutz 

391.  The  Octoroon. 

259.  Hero  and  Leander. 

330.  Hush  Money. 

392.  Sixteen  String  Jack. 

260.  A  Cure  for  the  Heartache. 

331  .  East  Lynne. 

393,  Bamaby  Rudge. 

261.  The  Siege  of  Damascus. 

332.  The  Robbers. 

394.  The  Cricket  on  the  Hearth, 

262.  The  Secret. 

333.  The  Bottle. 

395.   Susan  Hopley. 

263.  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

334.  Kenilworth. 

396.  The  Way  to  get  Married. 

264.  Banks  of  the  Hudson. 

335.  The  Mountaineers. 

397.  The  Wamlenrur  Jew. 

265.  The  Wedding  Day. 

336.  Simpson  and  Co. 

398.  The  Old  Curiosity  Shop. 

263.  Laugh  When  You  Can. 

337.  A  Roland  for  an  Oliver   ' 

399.  Under  the  Gaslight 

267.  What  Next  ? 

OQO     f  Siamese  Twins. 

400.  Jane  Eyre. 

268.  Raymond  and  Agnes. 

338;   i  The  Turned  Head. 

401.  Raffaelle  the  Reprobate 

DICKS'  STANDAED  PLAYS. 


lf)2    f  Hunting  a  Turtle                    ,m    C  Love's  Labyrinth 

LCatchingan  Heiiess. 

*^A>  I  Ladder  of  Love 

(A  Good  Night's  Rest 

422.  The  White  Boys 

403.  1  Lodgings  for  Single  Gen- 

4o3   f  Mistress  of  the  Mill 

(.    tlemen 

'  '  (.  Frederick  of  Prussia 

404.  The  Wren  Boys 

424.  Mabel's  Curse 

4,«.  C  The  Swiss  Cottage 

A9K   f  A  Perplexing  Predicament 

wo.  |  >Twag 

i<so-  {  A  Day  in  Paris 

406.  Clari 

426.  The  Rye  House  Plot 

An,   f  Sudden  Thoughts 

427.  The  Little  Jockey 

4IJ7>  LHow  to  Pay  the  Rent 

428.  The  Man  in  the  Iron  Mask 

408.  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots 

429.  The  Dumb  Conscript 

4fto    ("The  Culprit 

430.  The  Heart  of  London 

IOJ<  LThe  Boarding  School 
410.  Lucille 

431.  Frankenstein 
432.  The  Fairy  Circle 

A,  ,    rThe  Four  Sisters 

.,00    f  Sea-Bathiug  at  Home 

*"•  LNothing  to  Nurse 

T?8-  I  The  Wrong  Man 

412.  My  Unknown  Friend 

434.  The  Farmer's  Story 

A1o    rThe  Young  Widow 
"*'  LMore  Blunders  than  One 

435.  The  Lady  and  the  Devil 
436.  Vanderdecken 

414.  Woman's  Love 

437.  A  Poor  Young  Man 

A1  c-    fA  Widow's  Victim 

AQB   /  Under  which  King 

4i°-  LA  Day  after  the  Fair 

*M-  I  "  Tobit's  Dog  " 

416.  The  Jewess 

439.  His  Last  Legs 

41  7    TThe  Unfinished  Gentleman 

440.  The  Life  of  an  Actress 

'  '  LThe  Captain  is  not  A-miss 
41S.  Medea 

441.  \VhiteHorseofthePeppers 
442.  The  Artist's  Wife 

,4,0  ("The  Twins 

443.  Black  Domino 

119>  I  My  Uncle's  Card 
420.  Martha  Willis                         J 

444.  The  Village  Outcast. 
445.  Ten  Thousand  a  Year 

446.  Beulah  Spa 

447.  Perils  of  Pippins 

448.  The  Barrack  Room 

449.  Richard  Plautagenet 

450.  The  Red  Rover 

451.  The  Idiot  of  Heidelberg 

452.  The  Ai-signation 

453.  The  Groves  of  Blarney 

454.  Ask  no  Questions 

455.  Ireland  as  it  is 

456.  Jonathan  in  England 

457.  Inkle  and  Yarico 

458.  The  Nervous  Man 

459.  The  Message  from  the  Sea 

460.  The  Black  Doctor 

461.  King  O'Neil 

,ro    <  Forty  and  Fifty 
*"•  I  Tom  Noddy's  Secret 

463.  The  Irish  Attorney 

464.  The  Camp 

465.  St.  Patrick's  Day 

466.  The  Strange  Gentleman 

467.  The  Village  Coquettes 

468.  The  Life  of  a  Woman 

469.  Nicholas  Nickleby 
47n   f  Is  She  his  Wife  ? 

'  •  {  The  Lamplighter 

471.  Fernande 

472.  The  Scamps  of  London 


Each  Play  will  be  printed  from  the  Original  Work  of  the  Author,  without  Abridgment. 

To  the  Theatrical  Profession,  Amateurs,  and  others,  this  edition  will  prove  invaluable,  as  full] 
stage  directions,  costumes,  &c.,  are  given. 

London :  JOHN  DICKS,  313,  Strand.    All  Booksellers. 


AUTHORS  desirous  of  selling  the  Copyrights  of  their  Pieces,  are  requested  to  apply  by 
letter  to  MR.  JOHN  DICKS,  313,  Strand,  London.  As  it  is  intended  to  confine  this 
publication  to  the  superior  productions  of  the  stage,  it  will  be  needless  to  offer  anything 
that  has  not  been  eminently  successful. 


Now  Ready,  price  Sixpence,  crown  octavo,  172  pages, 

With   a   Biographical  and   Critical  Sketch, 
by  Leigh  Hunt, 

SHERIDAN'S   PLATS. 

rpHE  EIVALS.     St.  Patrick's  Day  ;  or,  the  Scheming  Lieutenant.     The 
Duenna.     A  Trip  to  Scarborough.     The  School  for  Scandal.     The 
Camp.     The  Critic ;  or,  a  Tragedy  Rehearsed.     Pizarro. 

Portrait    of    Sheridan,    and   an    Illustration    to    each    Play. 
London  :  JOHN  DICKS,  313,  Strand.    All  Booksellers. 
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